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In this issue 

The Science column conducted by our Good Doctor Asimov draws 
more reader mail than anything else we publish (with a few contro- 
versial exceptions). The result, for the Doctor, is ideas for new articles, 
a certain amount of basking in the bright sun of approval from out there, 
the occasional necessity of an apology for some minuscule error, and 
some afterthoughts, such as those expressed in the following auctorial 
note: 


In ‘'Beyond Pluto" (July 1960), I suggested the name Charon for a 
possible tenth planet,, with Cerberus for its possible chief satellite, after 
the ferryman who brought the souls of the dead to Hades, and the three- 
headed dog who guarded the gate. Jim Blish, however, favors Persephone 
(or Proserpina) as the name, she being the consort of Pluto. I had fa- 
vored reserving that for a possible satellite of Pluto, but Jim scouts the 
possibility of any reasonably sized satellite for that planet, and he is 
probably right to do so. 

Meanwhile a fan named Daniel J. Alderson writes to say that a pos- 
sible name for the tenth planet is Erebus, the god of darkness, while its 
satellite should be Nyx, the consort of Erebus, and the goddess of night. 
For the eleventh planet, he goes on to suggest the name of Chaos, the 
father of Erebus and the personification of the original stuff out of which 
the Universe was made. As for the satellite of Chaos, he thought it 
might be named Order, that being what was brought out of Chaos by the 
act of creation. However, the Greek opposite of Chaos, is Cosmos, and 
I now have another reason for wanting an eleventh planet and its sat- 
ellite to be discovered. I think there is a certain roll to the phrase: 
"Coshos, satellite of Chaos." 


Coming soon . . . 

Our October 1958 All Star Issue proved to be so popular that we re- 
peated the formula last year and this. It is true that the established, 
“name'" writer must have rewarding talents to have achieved his name; 
it is also true that there are many unestabhshed writers with exciting 
things to say, and the skills to say them well. Early issues will include 
stories by such established favorites as Clifford D. Simak, Poul Anderson, 
and John W. Vandercook — they will also include striking stories by a 
number of less known writers who may well be the stars of the future. 



Winner of last years Hugo for the bert science fiction novel 
(a case of conscience), arul this year’s Guest of Honor at 
the 18th World Science Fiction Convention, Janies Blish here 
draws upon his experience in the public relations end of 
pharmaceuticals to tell a story of certain important medical 
problems that would be likely to arise after the Day. 


THE OATH 


by James Blish 


Remembering conscientious- 
ly to use the hand brake as well as 
the foot, Dr. Frank Tucci began to 
slow down toward the middle of 
the bridge, examining the toll 
booths ahead with a cold eye 

He despised everything about 
scouting by motor scooter, though 
he agreed, when forced to it, that 
a man on a scooter made the small- 
est possible target consistent with 
getting anywhere — and besides, it 
conserved gas, of which there was 
very little left. Most of all, he de- 
spised crossing bridges. It made 
him feel even more exposed than 
usual, and toll booths made nat- 
ural ambushes. 

These, however, were as de- 
serted as they looked. The glass 
had been broken and the tills ri- 
fled. Without question the man 
who had taken the money had not 
lived long enough afterward to dis- 
cover that it was worthless. StiD, 


the looting of money was unusual, 
for th^re had been little time for 
it. Most people outside target 
areas had died during the first two 
days; the 48-hour dose in the 
open had averaged 9100 roent- 
gens. 

Naturally the small town ahead 
would be thoroughly looted of 
food and other valuables, but that 
was different. There was a physi- 
cian in the area — that was the 
man Dr. Tucci had come all this 
way to see — and as usual, people 
would have drifted in again to 
settle around him. People meant 
looting, necessarily. For one thing, 
they were accustomed to getting 
70 percent of their calcium from 
milk, and the only milk that was 
drinkable out here was canned 
stuff from before the Day. There 
might still be a cow or two alive 
outside the Vaults, but her milk 
would be lethal. 
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There would be no more dairy 
products of any kind for the life- 
time of anyone now living, once 
the lootablcs were gone. There was 
too much strontium-90 in the soil. 
The Nutrition Board had worked 
out some way around the calcium 
supply problem, Tucci had heard, 
but he knew nothing about it; 
that wasn't his province. 

His province was in the valley 
ahead, in the large reddish frame 
house where, all the reports as- 
sured him, he would find another 
doctor — or somebody who was 
passing for one. The house, he 
noted professionally, was fairly 
well situated. There was a broad 
creek running rapidly over a stone 
bed not far away, and the land 
was arable and in cultivation: 
truck crops for the most part, a 
good acre of them, enough to sup- 
ply a small family by today s star- 
vation standards. The family was 
there, that was evident: two chil- 
dren in the four-to-seven age 
bracket — hence, survivors, both of 
them — were playing a stalking 
game in the rows of corn to which 
the other acre was planted. 

Tucci wondered if the owner 
knew the Indian trick of planting 
pumpkins, beans and a fish from 
ttie stream in the same hill with 
the corn. If he didn't, he wasn't 
getting more than half as much 
from that acre asjie might. 

The position was not optimum 
for defense. Though the centrally 
located house did offer clear shots 
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all around, anyone could have put 
it into siege almost indefinitely 
from the high ground which sur- 
rounded it. But presumably a doc- 
tor did not need to conduct a lone- 
ly defense against the rare roving 
band, since his neighbors would 
help him. A ‘‘neighbor" in tliat 
sense would include anyone with- 
in a hundred miles who could pick 
up a weapon and get to the scene 
fast enough. 

Even a mob might pause before 
it could come to that. The first 
sight of the house it could have 
would be from here, looking down 
into the valley; and on the roof 
of the house, over green paint 
much streaked by repeated anti- 
fallout hosings, was painted a 
large red cross. 

That would hardly have pro- 
tected the owner during the first 
six months after the Day, but that 
had been more than a year ago. 
Things had settled somewhat since 
then. Initially a good deal of ven- 
om had expressed itself against 
doctors, when the dying had dis- 
covered that they could not be 
saved. That was why, now, ru- 
mors of the existence of a physi- 
cian could bring Dr. Tucci two 
hundred bumpy miles on a rusty 
Lambretta whose side panels had 
fallen off, with a conspicuous five- 
gallon can of the liquid gold that 
was gasoline on his luggage rack, 
sweating inside a bullet-proof suit 
in whose efficacy he thoroughly dis- 
believed. 
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He gunned the motor three 
times in neutral before putting the 
scooter back in gear and starting 
it slowly down the hill. The last 
thing he wanted to do was to seem 
to be sneaking up on anybody. 
Sure enough, as he clambered 
down from his perch onto the 
road in front of the house and 
lurched the scooter up onto its 
kickstand, he saw someone watch- 
ing him from a ground floor win- 
dow. 

He knew that he was an odd 
sight. Short dumpy men look par- 
ticularly short and dumpy on a 
motor scooter, and he doubted that 
his green crash helmet and dark 
goggles made him look any less 
bizarre. But those, at least, he 
could take oS; there was nothing 
he could do, right now, about the 
putatively bullet-proof coverall. 

He was met at the door by a 
woman. She was a tall, muscular 
blonde, wearing shorts and a hal- 
ter, and a cloth tying up her hair 
in the back. He approved of her 
on sight. She was rather pretty in 
her own heroic fashion, but more 
than that, she was obviously strong 
and active. That was what count- 
ed these days — although anii^al 
cunning was also very helpful. 

“Good morning,” he said. He 
produced from his pocket the ritu- 
al gift of canned beans without 
which it was almost impossible to 
open negotiations with a stranger, 
“My name is Frank Tucci, from up 
north. Tm looking for someone 


named Gottlieb, Nathan Gottlieb; 
I think—” 

“Thank you, this is where he 
lives,” the woman said, with un- 
usual graciousness. Obviously, she 
was not afraid or suspicious. “Fm. 
Sigrid Gottlieb. You'll have to wait 
a while, Fm afraid. He's seeing 
another patient now, and there are 
several others waiting.” 

“Patient?” Tucci said, without 
attempting to look surprised. He 
knew that he would overdo it. Just 
speaking slowly should be sufiic- 
cient for an unsuspicious audi- 
ence. “But it's— of course every- 
thing's different now, but the Gott- 
lieb Fm looking for is a poet.” 

Another pause, he added, “Er 
. . . was a poet.” 

“Is a poet,” Sigrid said. “Well, 
come in please, Mr. Tucci. Hell 
be astonished. At least, Fm as- 
tonished — hardly anybody knew 
his name, even Back Then.” 

Score one — thanks to the Ap- 
palachian Vaults' monstrous li- 
brary. Out of a personal crochet, 
Tucci checked with the library 
each name that rumor brought 
him, and this time it had paid oflF. 
It never had before. 

From here on out, it ought to be 
easy, 

Nathan Gottlieb listened with 
such intensity that he reduced ev- 
ery other listener in Tucci's mem- 
ory to little better than a catatonic. 
His regard made Tucci acutely 
aware of the several small lies 
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upon which his story rested; and 
of the fact that Gottlieb was turn- 
ing over and over in his hands the 
ritual can of beans Tucci had 
given Sigrid. In a while, perhaps, 
Gottlieb would see that it had 
been made after the Day, and 
would draw the appropriate con- 
clusions. Well, there was no help 
for it. Onward and upward. 

Physically, Gottlieb was small 
and gaunt, nearly a foot shorter 
than his wife, and rather swarthy. 
He looked as though, nude, you 
might be able to count all his 
bones. His somatotype suggested 
that he had not looked much 
plumper Back Then. But the body 
hardly mattered; what over- 
whelmed Tucci was the total, bal- 
anced alertness which informed 
its every muscle. Somehow, he kept 
talking. 

. . Then when the word 
was brought in that there was not 
only a settlement here, but that a 
man named Nathan Gottlieb was 
some sort of key figure in it, it rang 
a beU. Sheer accident, since the 
name was common enough, and 
I’d never been much of a reader, 
either; but right away a line came 
to me and I couldn’t get rid of it” 

"A line?" 

“Yes. It goes: 'And the duned 
gold clean drifted over the fore- 
lock of time.’ It had haunted me 
for years, and when I saw your 
name in the report, it came back, 
full force." 

“As a last line, it’s a smasher," 
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Gottlieb said thoughtfully. 'Too 
bad the rest of the poem wasn’t 
up to it. The trouble was, the min- 
ute I thought of it, I knew it was 
a last line, and I waited around 
for two years for a poem to come 
along to go with it. None ever did, 
so finally I constructed one syn- 
thetically, with the predictable 
bad results.’’ 

“Nobody would ever know if 
you didn’t tell them," Tucci said 
with genuine warmth. He had, as 
a matter of fact, particularly 
admired that poem for the two 
whole days since he had first read 
it, “In any event, I was sufficiently 
curious to don my parachute-silk 
underwear and come jolting down 
here to see if you were tlie same 
man as the one who wrote The 
Coming'Forth. I’m delighted to 
find that you are, but I’m over- 
whelmed to find you practising 
medicine as well! We’re terribly 
short of physicians, and that hap- 
pens to be my particular depart- 
ment. So all in all it’s an incredi- 
ble coincidence." 

“That’s for true," Gottlieb said, 
turning the can around in his 
hands. “And there’s still a part of 
it that I don’t understand. Who 
is this ‘we’ you mention?" 

“Well. We just call it the Cor- 
poration now, since it’s the last 
there is. Originally it was the 
Bryan Moving and Warehouse 
Corporation. If you lived in this 
area Back Then, you may remem- 
ber our radio commercials on 
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WASM-FM, for our Appalachian 
Mountain Vaults. ‘Businessmen, 
what would happen to your records 
if some [unnamed] disaster 
struck? Put them in our mountain 
vaults, and die happy.* That was 
the general pitch.’* 

“I remember. I didn’t think you 
meant it.” 

“We did. Oddly enough, a good 
many corporation executives took 
us at face value, too. When the 
Day came, of course, it was obvi- 
ous that those papers were going 
to be no good to anybody. We 
threw them out and moved in our- 
selves, instead. We had thought 
that would be the most likely out- 
come and had been planning on 
it*" 

Gottlieb nodded, and set the 
can on the floor between his feet, 
as though the question it had posed 
him was now answered. “A sane 
procedure, that’s for sure. Go on.” 

“Well, since the Reds saturated 
Washington and the ten ‘hard’ 
SAC sites out west, we appear to 
be the only such major survival 
project that came through. We’ve 
had better than a year to hear dif- 
ferently, and haven’t heard a 
whisper. We know that there were 
several other industrial projects, 
but they were conducted in such 
secrecy that the enemy evidently 
concluded they were really mili- 
tary. We advertised ours on the 
radio, and like you, they didn’t be- 
lieve that could be serious; or so 
we conclude. 


“Now we’re out and doing. 
We’re trying to organize a — well, 
not a government exactly, since we 
don’t want to make laws and we 
don’t want to give orders — but at 
least the service functions of gov- 
ernment, to help bring things into 
some kind of shape. Doing for 
people, in short, what they can’t 
do for themselves, especially with 
things in their present shambles.” 

“1 see. And how do you profit?” 

“Profit? In a great many ways, 
all intangible, but quite real. We 
attract specialists, which we 
need. This indebts the community 
to us and helps us manage it bet- 
ter. It’s a large community now, 
about as big as New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, though 
it’s shaped rather more like Texas. 
How many people are included I 
can’t say; we may try to run a cen- 
sus in a year or so. Every special- 
ist we recruit is, so to speak, an 
argument for reviving the institu- 
tion of government.” 

He paused, counted to ten, and 
added: “I hope you are persuaded. 
Now that I’ve found you out. I’d 
be most reluctant to let you off 
the hook.” 

Gottlieb said, “Fm flattered, 
but I think you’re making a mis- 
take. I’m still only a poet, and as 
such, quite useless. I’m the world’s 
worst medical man, even in these 
times.” 

“Ah. Now that’s something I’ve 
been burning to ask you. How did 
you get into this profession?” 
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TDeb1)erateIy, When Sigrid and 
I got alarmed by aU those Berlin 
crises, and then the summit fias- 
co, and decided to start on a base- 
ment shelter out here, I had to 
start thiiiking of what I might be 
able to do if we did survive. There 
wasn't any way to make a living 
as a poet Back Then, either, but 
Td always been able to turn a 
marginal dollar as a flack — you 
know, advertising copy, the trade 
papers, popular articles, ghosting 
speeches, all those dodges. But ob- 
viously there wasn't going to be 
anything doing in those lines in a 
primitive world/ 

"So you chose medicine in- 
stead?'' Tucci said. "But why? 
Surely you had some training in 
it?" 

"Some," Gottlieb said. "I was a 
medical laboratory technician for 
four years in World War II — the 
Army's idea of what to do with a 
poet, I suppose. I did urinalyses, 
haemotology, blood chemistry, 
bacteriology, serology and so on; 
it involved some ward collecting 
too, so I got to see the patients, 
not just their body fluids. At first 
I did it all by the cookbook, but 
after a while I began to understand 
parts of it, and by God I seemed 
to have a feeling for it. I think 
most literary people might, if 
they'd just have been able to get 
rid of their notion that the human- 
ities were superior to the sciences. 
You know, the pride of the pro- 
fessor of medieval Latin, really a 
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desperately complicated language, 
in the fact that he couldn't 'do' 
simple arithmetic. Hell, anybody 
can do arithmetic; my oldest 
daughter could 'do' algebra at the 
age of nine, and I think she's a 
little retarded. Anyhow, that's why 
I chose medicine. Nowadays I un- 
derstand why the real medicos 
had the interne system Back Then, 
though. There's nothing that turns 
you into a doctor like actually 
working at it, accumulating pa- 
tient-hours and diagnostic experi- 
ence." 

Tucci nodded abstractedly. 
"What did you do for equipment, 
materia medica, and so on?" 

"I don't have any equipment to 
speak of. I don't do even simple 
surgery; I have to be hyper-con- 
servative out of sheer ignorance — 
lancing a boil and installing a 
tube drain is as far in that line as 
I dare to go. And of course I've no 
electricity. I've been reading up 
on building a dam across my creek 
and winding a simple generator, 
but so far the proposition's been 
too much for me; I'm not at all 
handy, though I've been forced to 
try. 

"As for supplies, that was easy 
— just a matter of knowing in ad- 
vance what I hoped to do. I simply 
looted the local drugstore the 
moment I came out of the hole, 
while everybody else who'd sur- 
vived that long was busy loading 
up on canned goods and clothing 
and hardware. I was lucky that 
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the whole dodge hadn't occurred 
to the pharmacist himself before 
the Day came, but it didn’t. He 
hadn’t even thought to dig himself 
a hole. 

figured that anything I missed 
in the line of consumer goods 
would come my way later, if the 
doctor business paid off. And you’d 
be surprised how much of my med- 
ical knowledge comes from the 
package inserts the manufacturers 
used to include with the drugs. By 
believing a hundred percent of the 
cautions and contra-indications, 
and maybe thirty percent of the 
claims, I hardly ever poison a pa- 
tient” 

”Hmm,” Tucci said, surpressing 
a smile only by a heroic effort. 
“How long will your supplies hold 
out?” 

“Quite a while yet, I think. I’m 
being conservative there, too. In 
infectious cases, for instance, if I 
have a choice between an antibi- 
otic and a synthetic— such as a sul- 
fa drug — I use the antibiotic, since 
it has an expiration date and the 
sulfa drug doesn’t. In another year 
I’m going to have to start doubling 
my antibiotic doses, but there’s no 
use worrying about that — and I’ll 
still have an ample stock of the 
synthetics.” 

Tucci thought about it, con- 
scientiously. It was a strange case, 
and he was not sure he liked it 
Most of the few “doctors” he had 
tracked down in the field were 
simple quacks, practising folk 


medicine or outright fakery to filll 
a gap left by the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of specialists of all kinds, bar 
none . . . doctors, plumbers, 
farmers, you name it, it was almost 
extinct. Occasionally he had hit a 
survivor who had been a real phy- 
sician Back Then; those had been 
great discoveries, and instantly re- 
cruited. 

Gottlieb was neither one nor 
the other. He had no right to prac- 
tice, by the old educational, lodge- 
brother or government standards. 
Yet obviously he was trying to do 
an honest job from a limited but 
real base of knowledge. The Vaults 
could use him, that was certain; 
but would they offer him the in- 
centives they still reserved for the 
genuine, 24-carat, pre-Day M.D.? 

Tucci decided that they would 
have to. This was the first case of 
its kind, but it would not be the 
last. Sooner or later they would 
have to face up to it. 

“I think we can solve at least 
some of your problems,” he said 
slowly. “So far as shelf-life of an- 
tibiotics is concerned, we keep 
them in cold storage and have 
enough to last a good fifty years. 
We have electricity, and we can 
give you the use of a great deal of 
equipment, as you learn how to use 
it: for example, X-rays, fluoro- 
scopes, ECGs, EEGs. I think we 
need you, Mr. Gottlieb; and it’s 
self-evident that you need us.” 

Gottlieb shook his head, slowly, 
but not at all hesitantly. It took 
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Tucci several seconds to register 
that that was what he was doing. 

''No/' he said. "You’re very 
kind. But I’m afraid it doesn’t at- 
tract me." 

The refusal was stunning, but 
Tucci was well accustomed to 
shocks. He drew a deep breath and 
came back fighting. 

"For heaven’s sake, why not? 
I don’t like to be importunate, but 
you ought at least to think of what 
the other advantages might be. 
You could give up this marginal 
farming; we have a large enough 
community so we can leave that 
to experienced farmers. We use 
specialists in their specialties. You 
and your family could live in the 
Vaults, and breathe filtered air; 
diat alone should run your chil- 
dren’s life expectancy up by a 
decade or more — you know very 
well that the roentgen level in the 
open is still far above any trusta- 
ble level, and if you came out of 
your hole in anything under three 
months — as I’m sure you did — 
you and your family have had 
your lifetime dose already. And 
above all, you’d be able to practice 
medicine in a way that’s quite im- 
possible here, and help many more 
people than you’re helping now." 

Gottlieb stood up. "I don’t 
doubt a word of that,’’ he said. 
"The answer is still no. I could ex- 
plain, but it would be faster in the 
long run if you first took a look at 
the kind of medicine I’m actually 
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practicing now. After that, the 
explanations can be shorter, and 
probably more convincing.’’ 

"Well ... of course. It’s your 
decision. I’ll play it your way." 

"Good. I’ve still got three pa- 
tients out there. I’m aware that 
you yourself are a bona-fide phy- 
sician, Dr. Tucci; you disguise it 
well, but not well enough. And 
you may not want me so badly 
when we’re through." 

The first patient was a burly, 
bearded, twisted man with heav- 
ily calloused hands who might al- 
ways have been a farmer; in any 
event, everybody in the field was 
some kind of farmer now. He stank 
mightily, and part of the stench 
seemed to Tucci to be alcohol. His 
troubles, which he explained surl- 
fly. were intimate. 

"Before we go on, there’s some- 
thing we have to get clear, Mr. 
Herwood,’’ Gottlieb told him, in 
what subsequently proved to be a 
set speech for new patients. "I’m 
not a real doctor and I can’t prom- 
ise to help you. I know something 
about medicine and I’ll do the 
best I can, as I see it. If it doesn’t 
work, you don’t pay me. Okay?" 

"1 don’t give a damn," the pa- 
tient said. "You do what you can, 
that’s okay with me." 

"Good." Gottlieb took a smear 
and rang a little hand bell on his 
desk. His 1 5-year-old daughter 
popped her head in through the 
swinging door that lead to the 
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kitchen, and Gottlieb handed her 
the slide. 

“Check this for gram-positive 
diplococci/' he told her. She nod- 
ded and disappeared. Gottlieb 
filled in the time discussing pay- 
ment with the patient. Herwood 
had, it turned out, a small case 
of anchovy fillets which he had 
liberated in the first days, when 
people were grabbing up any- 
thing, but nobody in his surviving 
family would eat them. Only tour- 
ists ate such stuff, not people. 

The teen-ager pushed open the 
swinging door again. “Positive,” 
she reported. 

“Thanks, honey. Now, Mr. Har- 
wood, who’s your contact?” 

“Don’t follow you.” 

”Who’d you get this from?” 
don’t have to tell you that.” 

“Of course you don’t,” Gottlieb 
said. “I don’t have to treat you, 
cither.” 

Herwood squirmed in his 
straight-backed chair. He was ob- 
viously in considerable physical 
discomfort. 

“You got no right to blackjack 
me,” he growled. “I thought you 
was here to help people, not t' 
make trouble.” 

“That’s right. But I already 
told you, I’m not a real doctor. I 
never took the Hippocratic Oath 
and I’m not bound to help any- 
body. I make up my own mind 
about that. In this case, I want to 
see that woman, and if I don’t get 
to see her, I don’t treat you.” 


“Well . . Herwood shifted 
again in the chair. “All right 
damn you. You got me over a bar- 
rel and you know it. I’ll tell her 
to come in.” 

"That’s only a start,” Gottlieb 
said patiently. "That leaves it up 
to her. Not good enough. I want 
to know her name, so if she does- 
n’t show up for treatment here 
herself, I can do something about 
it” 

"You got no right.” 

“I said so. But that's how it's 
going to be.” 

The argument continued for 
several minutes more, but it was 
clear from the beginning that 
Gottieb had won it. . . . He 
gave the man an injection with 
matter-of-fact skill. 

“That should start clearing up 
the trouble, but don’t jump to con- 
clusions when you begin to feel 
better. It’ll be temporary. These 
things are stubborn; I’ll need to 
see you three more times, at least. 
So don’t forget to tell Gertie that 
I want to see her — and that I 
know who she is.” 

Herwood left, muttering black- 
ly. Gottlieb turned to his observer. 

“1 see a lot of that kind of thing, 
of course. I’m doing my best to 
stamp it out — which I might even 
be able to do in a population as 
small and isolated as this,” he said. 
“I don’t have any moral strictures 
on the subject, incidentally. The 
old codes are gone, and good rid- 
dance; in fact, without widespread 
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promiscuity I can't see how well 
ever repopulate the world before 
we become extinct. But the dis- 
eases involved cost us an enor- 
mous sum in man-hours; and some 
of them have long latent periods 
that store up hell for the next 
generations. In this generation 
it's actually possible to wipe them 
out for good and all — and if it can 
be done, it should be done." 

‘True," Tucci said non-com- 
Ittally. Thus far, he was baffled. 
Gottlieb had done nothing that he 
would not have done himself. 

The next patient was also a 
man, shockingly plump, though as 
work-worn as his predecessor. 
Gottlieb greeted him with obvious 
affection. His symptoms made up 
an odd constellation, obviously 
meaningless to the patient him- 
self; and after a while, Tucci be- 
gan to suspect that they meant 
very little to Gottlieb, either. ^ 

“How did that toe clear up?" 
Gottlieb was saying. 

“All right, fine, Nat. It's just 
that I keep getting these boils and 
all every time I hit a splinter, 
looks like. And lately Fm always 
thirsty, I can't seem to get enough 
water; and the more I drink the 
more it cuts into my sleep, so Fm 
tired all the time too. The same 
with food. People are talking, they 
sav I eat like a pig, and it's true, 
and it shows. But I can't help it. 
A bad name to have, these days, 
and me with a family." 


T know what you mean. But 
it's pretty indefinite now, Hal. 
We'll just have to wait and see 
what develops." Gottlieb paused, 
and quite surreptitiously drew a 
deep, sad breath. “Try to cut down 
a little on the intake. I'll give you 
some pills that will help you there, 
and some sleeping tablets. Don't 
hit the sleepy pills too hard, 
though." 

Payment was arranged. It was 
only nominal this time. 

“Are you aware," Tucci said 
when they were alone again, “that 
you've just committed manslaugh- 
ter — at the very least?" 

“Sure I am," Gottlieb said in a 
low voice. “I told you you would 
n't like what you saw. The man's 
a new diabetic. There's nothing I 
can do for him, that's all." 

“Surely that's not so. Fm aware 
that you can't store insulin with- 
out any refrigeration, but surely 
there were some of the oral hy- 
poglycemic agents in the stock 
you found at the drugstore — tol- 
butamide, carbutamide, chlorpro- 
pamide? If you don't recognize 
them by their old trade names, I 
can help you. In the meantime — 
well, at least you could have put 
the man on a rational diet." 

“I threw all those pills out," 
Gottlieb said flatly. “I don't treat 
diabetics. Period. You heard what 
I told Herwood; I never took the 
Hippocratic Oath, and I don't 
subscribe to it. In the present in- 
stance, we're having a hard 
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enough time with all the new anti- 
survival mutations that have 
cropped up. I am not going to 
have any hand in preserving any of 
the old ones. If I ever hit a hemo- 
philiac, the first thing I’ll do is 
puncture him for a test — and for- 
get to put a patch over the hole. Do 
you remember, Dr. Tucci, that just 
before the Day there was a national 
society soliciting funds to look for 
a cure for hemophilia? When the 
Oath takes you that far, into sav- 
ing lethal genes, either it's crazy 
or you are!" 

'‘What would you have done 
with LaGuardia? Or Edison?" 
Tucci said evenly. 

"Were they hemophiliacs?" 
Gottlieb said in astonishment. 

"No. But they were diabetics. 
It's the same thing, in your uni- 
verse." 

After a long time, Gottlieb said, 
almost to himself: 

"I can’t say. It isn't easy. Am I 
to save every lethal gene because I 
suspect that the man who carries it 
is a genius? That may have been 
worth while in the old days, when 
there were millions of diabetics. 
But now? The odds are all against 
it. I make harder decisions than 
that every day. Dr. Tucci. Hal is 
no genius, but he’s a friend of 
mine." 

"And so you've killed him." 

"Yes," Gottlieb said stonily. "He 
wasn’t the first, and he won’t be 
the last. There are not many peo- 
ple left in the world. We cannot 


tolerate lethal genes. The doctor 
who does may save one adult life 
— but he will kill hundreds of chil- 
dren. I won’t do that. I never 
swore to preserve every life that 
was put in my hands, regardless 
of consequences. That's my curse 
. . . and my lever on the world." 

"In short, you have set yourself 
up to play God." 

"To iplay God?" Gottlieb said. 
"Now you're talking nonsense. In 
this village, I am God . • . the 
only god t^t's left." 

The last patient was relatively 
commonplace. She had frequent, 
incapacitating headaches — and 
had earned them, for she had five 
children, two survivors and three 
new ones. While Gottlieb doled out 
aspirin to her (for which he 
charged a price so stiflF — after all, 
there had been 15,670,944,200 
aspirin tablets, approximately, in 
storage in the United States alone 
on the Day — that Tucci suspected 
it was intended to discourage a 
further visit), Tucci studied her 
fascies and certain revealing tics, 
tremors and failures of coordina- 
tion which were more eloquent to 
him than anything she had said. 

'There, that does it for today," 
Gottlieb said. "And with no more 
telephones. I’m almost never 
called out at night — never for any- 
thing trivial. I’ll clean up and 
then we can talk further. You’ll 
eat with us, of course. I have a 
canned Polish ham I’ve been saving 
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for our first guest after the Dav, 
and youVe earned the right to be 
that guest.” 

*‘rd be honored,” Tucci said. 
"But first, one question. Have you 
a diagnosis for the last patient?” 

“Oh, migraine, I ' suppose, 
though that's about as good as no 
diagnosis at all. Possibly meno- 
pausal — or maybe just copeless- 
ness. That’s a disease I invented, 
but I see a lot of it. Why?” 

“It’s not copelessness. It’s glio- 
blastoma multiforme — a runaway 
malignant tumor of the brain. At 
the moment that’s only a provi- 
sional opinion, but I think explo- 
ration would confirm it. Aspirin 
won’t last her long — and in the 
end, neither will morphine.” 

“Well . . , I’m sorry. Annie’s 
a warm and useful woman. But if 
you re right, that’s that.” 

“No. We have a treatment. We 
give the patient a boric acid in- 
jection — ” 

“Great God,” Gottlieb said. 
"The side effects must be fierce.” 

“Yes, but if the patient is 
doomed anyhow? . . . After all, 
it’s a little late in the day for gen- 
tleness.” 

“Sorry. Go ahead. Why boric 
acid?” 

“Boron won’t ordinarily cross 
the blood-brain barrier,” Tucci ex- 
plained. “But it will concentrate in 
the tumor. Then we irradiate the 
whole brain with slow neutrons. 
The boron atoms split, emitting 
two quanta of gamma radiation 


per atom, and the tumor is de- 
stroyed. The fission fragments are 
non-toxic, and the neutrons don’t 
harm the normal brain tissue. As 
for the secondary gammas, they 
can’t get through more than a lay- 
er of tissue a single cell thick, so 
they never leave the tumor at all. 
It works very well — one of our in- 
heritances from Back Then; a man 
named Lee Farr invented it.” 

“Fantastic! If only poor Annie 
could have — ” Gottlieb’s mouth 
shut with the suddenness of a rab- 
bit-trap, and his eyes began to 
narrow. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I’m 
being a little slow today. You said, 
TVe have a treatment’ — not 'We 
had.' What you mean me to un- 
derstand is that you also have an 
atomic pile. That’s the only pos- 
sible source of slow neutrons.” 

“Yes, we have one. It generates 
our electricity. It’s clumsy and 
inefficient — but we’ve got it.” 

“All right,” Gottlieb said slowly. 
"I’ll go and change, and then we’ll 
talk. But the purpose of my dem- 
onstration, Dr. Tucci, is what I 
mean you to understand; and I 
wish you’d think about it a while, 
while I’m gone.” 

The dinner was enormously 
pleasant; remarkably good even by 
the standards of the Vaults, and 
almost a unique experience in the 
field. Sigrid Gottlieb proved to be 
a witty table companion as well as 
an imaginative cook. Some of her 
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shafts had barbs on them, for It 
was plain that she had overheard 
enough to divine Tucci’s mission 
and had chosen to resent it; but 
these were not frequent enough, 
or jagged enough, to make Tucci 
believe that she was trying to make 
up her husband's mind for him. 
All well and good. 

As for the children — the one 
prospect of the meal to which 
Tucci had not been looking for- 
ward, for as a bachelor he was 
categorically frightened of chil- 
dren — they were not even in evi- 
dence. They were fed in the kitch- 
en by the eldest, the same girl who 
served as her father's laboratory 
technician. 

There was no medical talk un- 
til dinner was over. Instead, Gott- 
lieb talked of poetry, with a curious 
mixture of intensity and wistful- 
ness. This kept his guest a little on 
guard. Tucci knew more than most 
surviving Americans about the 
subject, he was sure, but far less 
than he had pretended to know. 

Afterwards, however, Gottlieb 
got directly to the point. 

‘'Any conclusions?" he said. 

“A few," Tucci said, refusing 
to be rushed. "I'm still quite con- 
vinced that you'd be better off with 
us. I’m not terribly alarmed by 
your odd brand of medicine — and 
I don't know whether you were 
afraid I would be, or whether you 
meant me to be. In the Vaults, we 
sometimes have to short-circuit the 
Oath too, for similar reasons." 


‘Tes, I don't doubt that you do. 
The Oath was full of traps even 
Back Then," Gottlieb said. "But I 
hoped you'd see that there's more 
to my refusal to join you than 
that. To begin with. Dr. Tucci, I 
don't like medicine; so I don't 
care whether I could do it better 
in the Vaults, or not." 

"Oh? Well, then, you're quite 
right, I have somehow missed the 
point." 

"It's this. You say you are so 
well organized that you can use 
specialists as specialists, rather 
than requiring ihem to do their 
own subsistence farming, policing 
and so on. But — could you use 
me as a poet? No, of course not. 
I'd have to practice medicine in 
the Vaults. 

"But to what end? I really hate 
medicine. No, I shouldn't say 
that; but I'm certainly no fonder of 
it than I am of farming. I picked 
it as a profession because I knew 
it would be in demand after the 
Day — and that's all. 

"In your Vaults I'd be an ap- 
prentice, to a trade I don't much 
like. After all, you're sure to have 
real MDs there, beginning with 
yourself. All of a sudden. I'd be 
nobody. And more than that, I’d 
lose control over policy — over the 
kind of medicine I think suitable 
for the world we live in now — 
which is the only aspect of my 
practice that does interest me. I 
don't want to save diabetics at 
your behest. I want to let them 
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die, at mine. Call it playing God 
if you like, but nothing else makes 
sense to me now. Do you follow 
me?" 

*Tm afraid I do. But go on any- 
how." 

'There isn’t much farther to go. 
I’m satisfied where I am — that’s 
the essence of it. My patients may 
not be as well served by me as 
they think they are, but all the 
same they swear by me and come 
back for more. And I’m the only 
one of my kind in these parts. I 
don’t have to farm my place to the 
last square inch because most of 
my fees are in kind — which is 
lucky, because I have a brown 
thumb; Sigrid is a little better with 
plants, but not much. I don’t 
have to fortify it, or keep a twenty- 
four hour watch, because my pa- 
tients wouldn’t dare let anything 
happen to me. I don’t need the 
medical facilities, the laboratories 
and equipment and so on, that 
you’re offering me because I 
wouldn’t know how to use them. 

“So of course I’ll keep on the 
way I’ve been going. What else 
could I do?" 

“I’m sure," Tucci said quietly, 
“that you’d find plenty of time in 
the Vaults to practice poetry as 
well — and many people who val- 
ue it. I doubt that you find either, 
here." 

“What of it? Poetry has been a 
private art for a century, any- 
how," Gottlieb said bitterly. “Cer- 
tainly it’s no art for a captive au- 


dience, which wants to pat the 
poet on the head because it thinks 
he’s really valuable for something 
quite different, like writing adver- 
tising copy, or practising medicine. 
I’m no longer interested in being 
tolerated. I wrote that off the day 
before the Day, and I’m not going 
back to it." 

“But surely if — 

“Listen to me, Dr. Tucci," Gott- 
lieb said. “If you are really run- 
ning a sort of Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, and can promise me 
all my time to perfect myself as a 
poet. I’ll go with you." 

“Obviously, I can’t make such a 
promise." 

“Then I’ll stay here. If I have 
to practice medicine, I may as well 
do so under conditions that I my- 
self have laid down. Otherwise it 
would be too unrewarding for me 
to even tolerate. I wasn’t really 
called to the vocation in the be- 
ginning, and there are times even 
now when it makes me quite sick. 
I can’t help it; that’s the way I am." 

“So we have nothing more to 
say to each other, it seems," Tucci 
said. “I’m truly sorry that it worked 
out this way. I had no idea that 
the question would even arise; but, 
in a way, I’m on your side. And 
besides, were you to come with us, 
you’d leave your own people with- 
out a doctor — and though many of 
them would doubtless follow you 
into our community, there must 
be almost as many who wouldn’t ha 
able to do so." 
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•That's true,** Gottlieb said; but 
he said it with sort of convulsive 
shrug, as of a man who would dis- 
miss the question and finds that 
it is not so easy as that. “Thank 
you anyhow for the offer. I must 
say that I feel a little like a boy 
getting a diploma; all this fakery, 
and now . . . Well; and it's run 
so late that you will have to spend 
the night with us. I don’t want 
the Vaults to lose you on my ac- 
count." 

“I’m grateful for all your 
thoughtfulness — yours, and your 
wife’s as well." 

“Come back when you can," 
Gottlieb said, “and we’ll talk poe- 
try some more." 

“Thank you," Tucci said inad- 
equately." And that was all. He 
was guided up to bed, in the wake 
of a hurricane lamp. 

Or was it all? In the insect- 
strident night, so full of reminders 
of how many birds had died after 
the Day, and how loaded with in- 
sensible latent death the black air 
that he breathed as he lay tense in 
the big cool bed, Tucci was visited 
by a whole procession of phan- 
toms. Mostly, they were images of 
himself. Some of them were dis- 
missable as nightmares, surfacing 
during brief shallow naps from 
which he was awakened by con- 
vulsive starts which made his 
whole body leap against the sheets, 
as though his muscles were crazily 
trying to relax in a single bound 


the moment sleep freed them from 
the tensions of his cortex. He was 
used to that; it had been going on 
for years, and he had come to take 
it as a sign that though he was not 
deeply asleep yet, he would be 
shortly. In the meantime, the 
nightmares were fantastic and en- 
tertaining, not at all like the smoth- 
ering, dread-loaded replays of the 
Day which woke him groaning 
and drenched with sweat many 
mornings just after dawn. 

But this time the starts did not 
presage deep sleep; instead, they 
left him wide awake, and consid- 
ering images of himself more dis- 
quieting than any he could remem- 
ber having seen in dreams. One of 
the shallow nightmares had been a 
fantasy of what might be going on 
in the Gottheb’s bedroom — evi- 
dently Sigrid had marked Tucci’s 
celibate psyche more profoundly 
than he had realized — but from 
this he awoke suddenly to find 
himself staring at the invisible 
ceiling and straining to visualize, 
not the passages of love between 
the poet and his wife about which 
he had been dreaming, but what 
they might be saying about Dr. 
Frank Tucci and his errand. 

That errand hadn’t looked hard, 
to begin with. By all the rules of 
this kind of operation, Sigrid 
should now be bringing all possible 
feminine pressures to bear against 
Gottlieb’s stand, and furthermore, 
she should be winning; after all, 
she would think first of her chil- 
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dren, an argument of almost ab- 
solute potency ccompared with 
Gottlieb s abstract and selfish rea- 
sons for refusing to go to the 
Vaults. That was generally how it 
went. 

But Gottlieb was not typical; he 
was, in fact, decidedly hard upon 
Tucci's image of himself. He was 
a quack, by his own admission, 
but he was not a charlatan — a 
distinction without a difference 
before the Day, but presently one 
of the highest importance, now that 
Tucci was forced to think about it. 
And in this cool darkness after the 
preliminary, complacent night- 
mares, Tucci was beginning to see 
himself with horror as a flipped 
coin — not a quack no ... he 
was an authentic doctor with a 
pre-Day degree, nobody could take 
that away from him; but he was 
a charlatan, or at the very least a 
shill. When, after all, had Tucci 
last practised medicine? Not sinc^ 
the Day. Ever since, he had been 
scooting about the empty mena- 
cingly quiet countryside on re- 
cruiting errands — ^practising trick- 
ery, not medicine. 

Outside, a cloud rolled off the 
moon, and somewhere nearby a 
chorus of spring peepers began to 
sing: Here we are, here we are, 
here we are . . . They had been 
tadpoles in the mud when the hot 
water had come down toward the 
rivers in the spring floods; they 
might be bearing heavy radiation 
loads, but that was not something 
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they were equipped to think about; 
they were celebrating only the 
eternal now in which they had 
become inch-long frogs, each with 
a St. Andrews cross upon its back. 

• . . Here we are, we made iU 

• • • 

Here we are. We made it. Some 
are quacks, and nevertheless prac- 
tise medicine as best they can. 
Some are flacks, for all their quali- 
fications, and do nothing but shill 
. . . and burden the practitioners 
with hard decisions the Tuccis 
have become adroit at ducking. 
The Tuccis can always say that 
they were specialists before the 
Day — Tucci himself had been an 
electrophysiologist, and most of the 
machines that he needed to con- 
tinue down the road were still un- 
available in the Vaults — but every 
doctor begins as a general practi- 
tioner; was there any excuse, now, 
for shilling instead of practicing? 

The phantoms marched whitely 
across the ceiling. Their answer 
was No, and again: No. 

In this world, in fact, Gottlieb 
was a doctor — and Dr. Frank 
Tucci was not. That was the last 
nightmare of all. 

He was ruminatively strapping 
his gear onto the baggage rack of 
the scooter, very early the next 
morning, when he heard the screen 
door bang and looked up to see 
Gottlieb coming down the front 
walk toward him. There w^ere, he 
saw for the first time, tall lilacs 
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and lilies-of-the-valley blooming 
all around the sides of the house. 
It was hard to believe that the 
world had ended, even here in 
Gottlieb's hollow. He straightened 
painfully in the bullet-proof suit 
and hoisted his bubble goggles. 

*'Nice of you,” he said. “But you 
really needn’t have seen me off. 
Keeping doctor’s hours, you need 
all the sleep you can store up.” 

“Oh sure,” Gottlieb said ab- 
stractedly. He leaned on the sag- 
ging gate. “But I wanted to talk to 
you. I had some trouble sleeping — 
I was thinking — I woke up this 
morning on the floor, and that 
hasn’t happened to me since just 
before my final exams. If you’ve 
got a minute — ” 

“Of course. Certainly. But I’d 
like to get on the road before too 
long, to skip some of the heat of 
the day. TTiis helmet absolutely 
fries my brains when the sun is 
high." 

“Sure. I only wanted to say — 
I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Well. That was worth waiting 
for.” Tucci took the helmet off 
and dropped the goggles carefully 
into it. “I hope you won’t mind if 
I’m in a hurry, or rather, if were 
in a hurry. We’ll have trucks down 
here for you in about a week at the 
latest; it takes a while to get a 
convoy organized. We’ll also send 
a bus, since I think you’ll find that 
about half your patients will want 
to follow you, once you’ve ex- 
plained the proposition to them.” 


“That’ll cost a lot of gasoline,” 
Gottlieb said. He seemed embar- 
rassed and disturbed. Tucci wait- 
ed a moment, and then said, very 
gently: 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Gott- 
heb, would you tell me why you 
reversed yourself? I’d about given 
up.” 

“It’s my own fault,” Gottlieb 
broke out, in a transport of anger. 
“I must have given that speech 
about the Hippocratic Oath two 
thousand times in the last year or 
so. I never took the Oath, that’s a 
fact, and I don’t believe in it. 
But . . . You said I’d be able to 
treat more patients, and treat 
them better, if I went to work for 
you. That’s been on my mind all 
night. And I can’t get away from 
it. It began to look to me as though 
a man can’t be just half a doctor, 
whether that’s all he wants or not. 
And I did go into this doctor busi- 
ness by my own choice.” 

He scuffed at the foot of the 
gate with one broganned toe, as 
though he might kick it if no one 
were watching him. 

“So there I am. I have to go 
with you — and never mind that 
I’m giving up everything I’ve won 
so far — and a lot more that I 
hoped for. I may stop hating you 
five or ten years from now. But I 
could have spared myself, if I 
hadn’t been so superior about 
Hippocrates all this time, and just 
minded my own business.” 

“The oath that you don’t take,” 
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Tucci agreed, resuming his gog- 
gles and helmet again, “is often 
more binding than the one you do/' 
He stamped on the kick starter. 
Miraculously, the battered old 
Lambretta spat and began to snarl 
on the first try. Gottlieb stepped 
back, with a gesture of farewell. 
At the last moment, however, 
something else seemed to occur to 
him. 

“Dr. Tucci!” he shouted above 
the noise of the one-lung engine. 

“Yes? Better make it loud, Mr. 
Gottlieb — Im almost deaf aboard 
this thing.” 

“It's not 'the forelock of time'. 
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you know,'' Gottlieb said. He did 
not seem to be yelling, but Tucci 
could hear him quite plainly. 
‘The word in the poem is ‘fore- 
paws.' '' 

Tucci nodded gravely, glad that 
the helmet and goggles could be 
counted on to mask his expression, 
and put the scooter in gear. As he 
tooled off up the hill, his methodi- 
cal mind began to chew slowly, 
gently, inexorably upon the ques- 
tion of who had been manipulat- 
ing whom. 

He knew that it would be a good 
many years before he had an 
answer. 
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PERSONAL 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer frM trav.1, high 
salaries. New booklet surveys oil possibilities, 
sixty countries. $1.00. Hill Publications, P.O. 
Box 26-J, Massapequa Park, New York. 


STAMPS 


CANADA 1870 to date, 1000 mixed $2.00. Af. 
fleck's, 163 Alexandra St., Oshawa, Ont., 
Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNUSUAL bargains. Imports and domestic. Ca- 
talogs, $1.00, deductible from first order. HOUSE 
OF BROWN, P.O. Box 8741, Washington 11, 
D. C. 


BACK NUMBERS, overstock Fontasy and Science 
Fiction 1955-1959, but not ail issues. 5 different 
issues for $1. (our selection). Dept. CN, Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, P.O. Box 271, Rockville 
Ceotrek N. Y. 


Everybody, of course, has either read or heard about the 
smash bestseller and Pulitzer Prize winner, advise and con- 
sent; we venture to guess, however, that a considerable num- 
ber of readers who know of the book do not readily remem- 
ber the name of its author. It is a curious but established fact 
that titles and authors do not remain reliably associated in 
the mind of the public— a fact recognized by Ellery Queen 
some 30 years ago when that collaborative writing team de- 
cided to adopt as their pseudonym the name of the featured 
character in their books. Of course, the more successful books 
a writer produces, the better his name is remembered, and 
ADVISE and consent is Only the first book in a planned 
tetralogy, the other three of which will be titled a shade of 
diffebence, capable of honor, and preserve and protect. 
It is quite possible that by the time the last one is published, 
you will go to your bookstore to ask for the new Alien Drury, 
the title of which has somehow slipped your mind. . . . 
Forget that for now, however, and entertain yourself with 
Mr. Drury’s newest work— a classically simple little tale of 
a drowsy afternoon in spring, and the terror that comes with 
a sudden awareness of the unknown. . . . 


SOMETHING 

by Allen Drury 

Small and provincial, the 
college topped the gentle rise in 
the center of the plain; small and 
provincial, the museum stood just 
east of it amid the level fields. 
Through the open windows the 
afternoon sun, streaming across a 


thousand miles of Middle West, 
came to rest in a warm pool of 
light at the foot of the Egyptian 
Room door. Outside, the trees, 
planted around the building in a 
self-conscious row by some long- 
forgotten founder, stirred gently 
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in the fresh yet drowsy air of early 
spring. The season, not yet pro- 
ductive of flies, permitted the 
heavily ornamented front doors to 
stand open on a view which 
passed across the main college 
buildings to the town, beyond it 
to fields already sown with grain, 
and so presently to an endless 
immensity of far distances lost at 
last in the cloudless depths of the 
sky. 

Standing outside on the steps 
for a second before going back in, 
he felt completely at peace. Ev- 
erything — his position as curator, 
the chance to study, the oppor- 
tunity to live with just the right 
degree of responsibility in the 
academic atmosphere he loved — 
conspired to give him a steady 
satisfaction, sharpened by the af- 
ternoon's perfection into some- 
thing approaching happiness. 
Even the neglect which was his 
only reward for die careful care 
he gave the museum s small but 
comprehensive collection had 
ceased to bother him. They cared 
little for him, the students whose 
cars he could see in the distance 
passing toward the town, and 
even the faculty rarely entered his 
domain; but today that seemed 
unimportant, far away, in another 
world from this warm and sleepy 
hour. 

As he stood there, his mind laz- 
ily relaxed, a little breeze rose 
suddenly in the fields, sliding like 
t snake through the shoots of 
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grain. It leaped and twisted to- 
ward him, turning and writhing 
as though moved by a life of its 
own. A pleasurable anticipation 
banished the thought that the 
sparse hairs, so carefully combed, 
would be disarranged. What if 
they were! It was spring, and 
wind was good in the spring, and 
what if hairs were disarranged! 
He hoped they would be. 

He noticed that the breeze had 
grown stronger, darting from side 
to side through the grass. It was 
about a hundred yards away, now. 
From somewhere in the fields it 
had picked up a weatherbeaten 
scrap of paper, was tossing it furi- 
ously back and forth like a puppy 
with a bone. Just before the wind 
reached him, the paper fell to the 
ground; then the current of air, 
rushing swiftly up the steps, 
struck him full in the face. He 
gasped, not only at its force, 
which he had underestimated, 
but at its nature, which he had 
not foreseen. It was hot — unusu- 
ally hot and dry; so arid and life- 
less that it quite took his breath 
away for a second. It wasn't a 
spring wind at all; rather the wind 
of summer, and summer some- 
where far away in a hot land. It 
caused his throat to constrict 
painfully; then it was gone. 

He looked around stupidly, as 
though he expected to see some- 
thing behind him; but there was 
nothing. Only the open doors, the 
main room of the museum with 
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its neat row of cases, the grand 
stairway going up to the right, 
and the sun falling across the floor 
to the Egyptian Room. He shook 
his head, as if dazed, and laughed. 
What a silly thought! For a mo- 
ment, when the breeze had 
dropped the paper so abruptly, he 
had had the curious impression 
that its sudden loss of interest had 
been caused by a more than nor- 
mal whimsy. He had had the odd 
idea that it had dropped the paper 
because it was bored. And when 
it had finally reached the steps, it 
had seemed to pass, not around, 
but through him. He laughed 
again, ruefully; he was getting 
old! Old and doddering and — 
and crazy in the head, as they 
said. 

He turned back to the peaceful 
panorama which stretched to the 
horizon. Spring! Spring, and he 
was not so old, either! As if to 
prove it, he ran lightly down the 
steps to where the paper lay on 
the grass. He couldn’t leave rub- 
bish lying around for the cats to 
play with. There were t^^o or 
three, living in forgotten corners 
of the masonry, existing on mice 
and insects and scraps of food he 
sometimes remembered to bring 
them; one was a litde gray kitten, 
of which he was quite fond. Re- 
alizing what a holiday they would 
have with it if they found it, he 
picked the paper up, folded it 
neatly, and trotted back up the 
steps. 


At the top he turned for a last 
look at the gentle peace of the 
afternoon. Then he started in. In 
the doorway he paused. For some 
reason he could not explain, he 
wanted to close the doors after 
him. He attempted to ignore the 
feeling; he could not, the com- 
pulsion was too strong. After a 
moment, not knowing quite why, 
he pulled the doors part-way to- 
gether; a shame-faced gesture, 
and one coming, though he did 
not know it, too late. 

He noticed the confusion on 
his desk as soon as he started to- 
wards it. The papers he had left 
neatly piled on each side of the 
blotter had been pushed askew; 
one was half-way across the floor 
to the Egyptian Room. If the 
breeze had done that, it must 
have taken almost a right-angle 
turn once it got inside the door, 
for the desk stood along the wall 
to the right, opposite the foot of 
the stairs. Or had it been one of 
the cats, slipping in when his 
back was turned? He remembered 
running down the steps, leaving 
the door unguarded. After a mo- 
ment he decided that must be it; 
and a tolerant amusement caused 
him to smile. Charming animals, 
but pesky, sometimes; and apt to 
be mischievous. It was not until 
he. reached the desk that his com- 
placency vanished. 

Was it only a quirk of the 
mind, or did he actually see a 
pattern in the confusion there? 
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He could almost swear to it; a sort 
of deliberate disarray, as though 
someone had picked the papers 
up, held them high above the 
desk, and then let them fall. And 
on the desk itself, the papers still 
remaining had a curiously aban- 
doned look, as though someone 
had been engaged in disturbing 
them and then had stopped sud- 
denly. And again that odd im- 
pression of boredom shot through 
his mind, bringing with it this 
time a faint uneasiness, such as 
one might feel in the presence of 
something just a little abnormal, 
and strange. 

Still, he thought, as he picked 
up the papers and rearranged 
them in their former order, it 
could have been the cats; in fact, 
it must have been the cats. The 
httle gray kitten in particular was 
fond of climbing on the desk; 
never, to be sure, to wreak quite 
such havoc as it had this time, 
but always to disturb whatever it 
came across. He realized that it 
must be somewhere in the build- 
ing now, and, thinking of the 
serious damage it could do to the 
fragile exhibits on the second 
floor, he started hastily up the 
marble staircase. On the landing 
he paused abruptly. Before he 
could stop himself, he had 
whirled around like a toy on a re- 
volving platform and called out 
into the empty room below. 

*‘What’s that?’* he said. The 
words flung themselves back to 
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him sibilandy from the echoing 
walls. Nothing stirred in the sun- 
light on the floor, no sounds other 
than those of the day outside 
came to him. After a moment he 
laughed shortly. How stupid! He 
knew he was alone in the build- 
ing; he must have imagined that 
sudden sensation of another pres- 
ence. He told himself firmly not to 
be a fool. If he started seeing 
things in broad daylight, what 
would it be like when — he 
gasped, and a little chill of fear 
ran suddenly down his back. 

“Well, for heaven’s sakes,” he 
said to the listening statues, the 
attentive cases, ‘look at that 
desk!” 

He was not quite sure how he 
got back down the stairs and 
across the floor to it, for when he 
did his relief blotted out the de- 
tails of one of the hardest things 
he had ever done. “I feel like 
dancing a jig,” he thought; and 
the idea amused him so much that 
he began to laugh. What would 
people say if they came in and 
caught him capering! And for 
such an insignificant reason, too. 
Simply because a kitten had got 
its paw wet with ink and drawn 
a long smear on his blotter — sim- 
ply because a kitten was a kitten, 
beyond all doubt — he wanted to 
dance a jig! He continued to 
chuckle at himself while he 
picked up the papers for the sec- 
ond time and put them away in 
the desk. If he wasn’t the one. 
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letting a breeze and a kitten give 
him the fidgetsi What wouldn't it 
be next! 

He had just finished putting the 
last paper away in the drawer 
when the noise began. At first it 
was very faint and very far away, 
and he hardly noticed it. Then it 
grew stronger and he began to 
hear it. Intrigued by its quality, 
he tried idly to find an explana- 
tion. It wasn't a steady sound, but 
quick, nervous, separated. It 
might be someone having trou- 
ble with his car; but not quite. 
It might be water spattering on- 
to pavement from a hose; but not 
quite. For a long time it seemed 
to originate in the fields. Not un- 
til he decided that it sounded ex- 
actly like heavy cloth being tom 
did he realize that it was coming 
from somewhere inside the build- 
ing. 

His first impulse was one of 
disbelief, followed by annoyance. 
It wasn’t enough to see things; 
one had to hear them too. He told 
himself again not to be a fool. 
There was probably some very 
simple explanation. But when 
none occurred to him, he began 
to grow afraid. It was such a 
pointless noise; there was so lit- 
tle excuse for it. It seemed to ex- 
ist outside time and space, as re- 
mote from humdrum reason as 
the paper in the breeze or the 
disarrangement on his desk. In 
fact, if one were romantic 
enough, one might almost see a 


connection between diem, a cer- 
tain perverse pattern linking them 
together. Not that he did, of 
course; but it was aU he could do 
to make himself leave the desk 
and begin searching the build- 
ing. Only a sense of duty and the 
realization that he would be fool- 
ish to give in to his feeling made 
him do so. 

When he had gone through all 
the rooms, upstairs and down, 
and found each as he knew it 
would be, placid and empty and 
still, he returned breathlessly to 
the head of the stairs. The noise 
was beginning to grow a little 
louder, its harsh rasp more fre- 
quent. He shook his head helpless- 
ly. It couldn’t be explained; and 
it couldn’t be found; and he did- 
n’t really know what to do about 
it. He might ignore it; but it was 
scarcely the sort of thing one 
could ignore. It was too strange, 
too — frightening. 

His hands felt cold; the com- 
bination of the beautiful day and 
that pointless sound produced by 
its very incongruity a mood close- 
ly approaching terror. He knew 
that running back to the head 
of the stairs so fast that he had 
almost missed the landing and 
fallen hadn’t helped matters any; 
but he had not been able to pre- 
vent that instinctive flight, even 
when his mind told him it was a 
flight from nothing. The sunlight 
had seemed suddenly garish, the 
peace of the afternoon a mock- 
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ery; he had had again that sharp 
impression of — something. It 
had given wings to his feet; be 
fore he knew it, ne had hastened 
back to the echoing expanse of 
the main room. 

Resting for a moment while he 
caught his breath, he began to 
notice a new rhythm in the noise. 
It was slower; no quieter, but 
much slower. Presently it stopped 
for several seconds and then be- 
gan again. A thrill of recognition 
caused him to catch his breath. 
It’s getting bored again, he 
thought; what will it do now? He 
cleared his throat abruptly and 
counted firmly to ten. When he 
had finished he forced himself to 
laugh. 

“How absurd!’* he said aloud. 
“I'm talking just as though there 
really were something." 

The familiar sound of his own 
voice restored his composure and 
his common sense. What a dod- 
dering old ninny he was! Making 
a ghost out of whole cloth and 
then letting it scare him to death! 
He must have one foot in the 
grave, indeed; the one he thought 
with, evidently. 

He marched firmly down the 
stairs and across to his desk, put- 
ting the noise aside brusquely. 
Let it tear up the whole roll of 
burlap if he wanted to, whatever 
it was. He had other things to do. 
He couldn’t be bothered with noi»- 
es, no matter how unique. 

Noticing the ink-smeared blot- 
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ter when he reached the desk, he 
remembered that the kitten was 
still somewhere in the building. 

“Kitty!" he called. “Here, kitty, 
kitty, kitty!" Then he gave an 
amused sigh of relief. “Why, of 
course," he said. “It’s sharpening 
its claws somewhere." 

After that it was easy to search 
the building again. It was one 
thing to look for a Noise, a dis- 
embodied Something; it was an- 
other to look for a kitten. Out- 
side the door of the Egyptian 
Room he hesitated momentarily 
in the sun. In his mind’s eye he 
could almost see the little animal, 
busily engaged in — or could he? 
Supposing — supposing that when 
he opened the door he saw — A 
sudden furious scratching decid- 
ed him. The little devil must be 
sharpening its claws on one of the 
mummy-cases that stood along the 
walls. He strode forward impa- 
tiently, into the absolute silence 
of the empty room. 

“Kitty?" he said tentatively. 
His only answer was a sudden 
bickering of the birds in the trees 
outside. He called again. 

“Here, kitty?" The silence 
seemed to become, if anything, 
more profound. 

“Come out here, you little 
scamp!" he said; in spite of him- 
self he was unable to keep a 
pleading note out of his voice, 
"Come out from under there! 

“Kitty!” he said firmly; and re- 
gretted it at once, for the noise 
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answered him. As surely as 
though it had spoken, it answered; 
a surprised, somewhat uncertain, 
somewhat puzzled answer. 

‘"What?” its rasp seemed to be 
saying. 

‘‘Kitty!” he cried, his voice 
growing thin. 

“What? What?” said the noise 
again. 

At this sound, which seemed to 
represent the impersonal curiosity 
of something so inhuman, or so 
long dead, that it had lost all con- 
tact with the world of men, his 
control snapped completely. 

“What are you?” he cried. 
•What do you want, you frightful 
thing?” 

At once the room filled with 
sound, harsh, rasping, furious, 
echoing back and forth between 
the walls until it seemed to come 
from everywhere. He felt as 
though a weight were pressing on 
his head; a storm of sound seemed 
to be crushing the breath from his 
body. 

With an inarticulate cry he 
turned and ran from the room. 
Pursued by phantoms which 
seemed to dance along the sun- 
light, caught in the grip of fear, 
he ran frantically across the floor 
and without reason up the stairs. 


No, his mind said senselessly; no. 
Go back. Unable to control his 
terror, he turned like a desperate 
animal. In his haste, blinded by 
the sunlight which now fell full 
across the landing, his foot missed 
the step and he hurtled forward, 
to land halfway down the stairs. 
Just before his skull struck the 
stone a streak of gray shot across 
his vision. In a last flash of sanity 
he had time to think Of course, of 
course, before his mind reeled 
down forever into darkness. 

The kitten trotted out into the 
center of the room, stretched 
and yawned. It paid no attention 
to the ponderous descent of his 
body as it slid slowly, jerkily, 
step by step to the floor. 

Purring contentedly, the kit- 
ten cleaned itself. Finished, it 
stretched once more and yawned 
again. Suddenly it stopped and 
listened intently. Its eyes wid- 
ened, and along its back the heirs 
began to rise. 

From somewhere in the echo- 
ing room a little noise began. It 
wasn't a steady sound, but quick, 
nervous, separated. It sounded ex- 
actly like heavy cloth being torn, 
and it grew rapidly louder and 
nearer as the kitten crouched rig- 
id with terror in the sun. 



The English expert, now living in Ceylon, takes us into the 
nucleus of a spectacular comet, and poses a knotty survival 
problem ... in a story we were briefly, and unworthily, 
tempted to retitle “Manhood’s End.’* 


INSIDE THE COMET 

by Arthur C. Clarke 


**1 don't know why Vm re- 
cording this/' said George Takeo 
Pickett slowly into the hovering 
microphone. ‘There's no chance 
that anyone will ever hear it. 
They say the comet will bring us 
back to the neighbourhood of 
Earth in about two million years, 
when it makes its next turn 
around the Sun. I wonder if 
mankind will still be in existence 
then, and whether the comet will 
put on as good a display for our 
descendants as it did for us? 
Maybe they'll launch an expedi- 
tion, just as we have done, to see 
what they can find. And they'M 
find us. . . . 

“For the ship will still be in 
perfect condition, even after all 
those ages. There’ll be fuel in the 
tanks, maybe even plenty of air, 
for our food will give out first, 
and we'll starve before we suffo- 
cate. But I guess we won’t wait 
for that; it will be quicker to 
open the airlock and get it all 
over. 


“When I was a kid, I read a 
book on polar exploration called 

WINTER AMID THE ICE. Well, 

that's what we're facing now. 
There’s ice all around us, float- 
ing in great porous bergs. Chal- 
lengers in the middle of a cluster 
of them, orbiting round one an- 
other so slowly that you have to 
wait several minutes before you- 
're certain they’ve moved. But no 
expedition to Earth's poles ever 
faced our winter. During itiost of 
that two million years, the tem- 
perature will be four hundred 
and fifty below zero. We’ll be so 
far away from the sun that it'll 
give about as much heat as the 
stars. And who ever tried to 
warm his hands by Sirius on a 
cold winter night?” 

That absurd image, coming 
suddenly into his mind, broke 
him up completely. He could not 
speak for memories of moonlight 
upon snowfields, of Christmas 
chimes ringing across a land al- 
ready fifty million miles away. 
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Suddenly he was weeping like a 
child, his self-control dissolved 
by the remembrance of all the 
familiar, disregarded beauties 
of the Earth he had forever 
lost. 

And everything had begun so 
well, in such a blaze of excite- 
ment and adventure. He could 
recall (was it only six months 
ago?) the very first time he had 
gone out to look for the comet, 
soon after eighteen-year-old Jim- 
my Randall had found it in his 
home-made telescope and sent 
his famous telegram to Mount 
Stromlo Observatory. In those 
early days, it had been only a 
faint pollywog of mist, moving 
slowly through the constellation 
of Eridanus, just south of the 
Equator. It was still far beyond 
Mars, sweeping sunwards along 
its immensely elongated orbit. 
When it had last shone in the 
skies of Earth, there were no men 
to see it, and there might be none 
when it appeared again. The hu- 
man race was seeing Randall's 
Comet for the first and perhaps 
the only time. 

As it approached the sun, it 
grew, blasting out plumes and 
jets, the smallest of which was 
larger than a hundred Earths. 
Like a great pennant streaming 
down some cosmic breeze, the 
comet s tail was already forty mil- 
lion miles long when it raced past 
the orbit of Mars. It was tfien 
that the astronomers realised that 


this might be the most spectacular 
sight ever to appear in the heav- 
ens; the display put on by Hal- 
ley’s Comet, back in 1986, 
would be nothing in comparison. 
And it was then that the admin- 
istrators of the International As- 
trophysical Decade decided to 
send the research ship Challenger 
chasing after it, if she could be 
fitted out in time; for here was a 
chance that might not come 
again in a thousand years. 

For weeks on end, in the 
hours before dawn, the comet 
sprawled across the sky like a sec- 
ond, but far brighter. Milky Way. 
As it approached the Sun, and 
felt again the fires it had not 
known since the mammoths 
shook the Earth, it became stead- 
ily more active. Gouts of lumi- 
nous gas. erupted from its core, 
forming great fans which turned 
like slowly swinging searchlights 
across the stars. The tail, now a 
hundred million miles long, di- 
vided into intricate bands and 
streamers which changed their 
patterns completely in the course 
of a single night. Always they 
pointed away from the Sun, as if 
driven starwards by a great wind 
blowing forever outwards from 
the heart of the Solar System. 

When the Challenger assign- 
ment had been given to him, 
George Pickett could hardly be- 
lieve his luck. Nothing like this 
had happened to any reporter 
since Wilham Laurence and the 
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Atom Bomb. The facts that he 
had a science degree, was un- 
married, in good health, weighed 
less than one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds, and had no appendix, 
undoubtedly helped. But there 
must have been many others 
equally qualified; well, their envy 
would soon turn to relief. 

As the skimpy payload of 
Challenger could not accommo- 
date a mere reporter, Pickett had 
had to double up in his spare 
time as Executive Ofiicer. This 
meant, in practice, that he had to 
write up the Log, act as Captain’s 
secretary, keep track of stores, 
and balance the accounts. It was 
very fortunate, he often thought, 
that in the weightless world of 
space one needed only three 
hours sleep in every twenty-four. 

Keeping his two duties sepa- 
rate had required a great deal of 
tact. When he was not writing in 
his closet-sized office, or checking 
the thousands of items stacked 
away in Stores, he would go on 
the prowl with his recorder. He 
had been careful, at one time or 
another, to interview every one 
of the twenty scientists and engi- 
neers who manned Challenger. 
Not all the recordings had been 
radioed back to Earth; some had 
been too technical, some too in- 
articulate, and others too much 
the reverse. But at least he had 
played no favourites and, as far 
as he knew, had trodden on no 
toes. Not that it mattered now. 
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He wondered how Dr. Martens 
was taking it; the astronomer 
had been one of his most difficult 
subjects, yet the one who could 
give most information. On a sud- 
den impulse, Pickett located the 
earliest of the Martens tapes, and 
inserted it in the recorder. He 
knew that he was trying to escape 
from the present by retreating 
into the past, but the only eflEect 
of that self-knowledge was to 
make him hope the experiment 
would succeed. 

He still had vivid memories of 
that first interview, for the 
weightless microphone, wavering 
only slightly in the draught of air 
from the ventilators, had almost 
hypnotised him into incoherence. 
Yet no one would have guessed: 
his voice had its normal, profes- 
sional smoothness. 

They had been twenty million 
miles behind the comet, but 
swiftly overtaking it, when he 
had trapped Martens in the ob- 
servatory and thrown that open- 
ing question at him. 

“Dr. Martens,” he began, “just 
what is Randall’s Comet made 
of?’' 

“Quite a mixture," the astrono- 
mer had answered, “and it’s chang- 
ing all the time as we move away 
from the sun. But the tail’s mostly 
ammonia, methane, carbon diox- 
ide, water vapour, cyanogen — 

“Cyanogen? Isn’t that a poison 
gas? What would happen if the 
Earth ran into it?” 
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•TJot a thing. Though it looks 
so spectacular, by our normal 
standards a comet’s tail is a pretty 
good vacuum. A volume as big as 
Earth contains about as much gas 
as a matchbox full of air.” 

‘'And yet this thin stuff puts 
on such a u^onderful display!” 

“So does the equally thin gas 
in an electric sign, and for the 
same reason. A comet’s tail glows 
because the Sun bombards it 
with electrically charged parti- 
cles. It’s a cosmic sky-sign; one 
day. I’m afraid, the advertising 
people will wake up to this, and 
find a way of writing slogans 
across the Solar System.” 

“That’s a depressing thought — 
though I suppose someone will 
claim it’s a triumph of applied 
science. But let’s leave the tail; 
how spon will we get into the 
heart of the comet — the nucleus, 
I believe you call it?” 

“Since a stern chase always 
takes a long time, it will be an- 
other two weeks before we enter 
the nucleus. We’ll be ploughing 
deeper and deeper into the tail, 
taking a cross-section through the 
comet as we catch up with it. But 
though the nucleus is still twenty 
million miles ahead, we’ve al- 
ready learned a good deal about 
it. For one thing, it’s extremely 
small — less than fifty miles 
across. And even that’s not solid, 
but probably consists of 'thou- 
sands of smaller bodies, all mill- 
ing round in a cloud.” 


‘Will we be able to go into the 
nucleus?” 

“We’ll know when we get 
there. Maybe we’ll play safe and 
study it through our telescopes 
from a few thousand miles away. 
But personally, I’ll be disappoint- 
ed unless we go right inside. 
Won’t you?” 

Pickett switched off the re- 
corder. Yes, Martens had been 
right. He would have been disap- 
pointed, especially as there had 
seemed no possible source of dan- 
ger. Nor was there, as far as the 
comet was concerned. The danger 
had come from within. 

They had sailed through one 
after another of the huge but un- 
imaginably tenuous curtains of 
gas that Randall’s Comet was 
still ejecting as it raced away 
from the Sun. Yet even now, 
though they were approaching 
the densest regions of the nu- 
cleus, they were for all practical 
purposes in a perfect vacuum. 
The luminous fog that stretched 
round Challenger for so many 
millions of miles scarcely dimmed 
the stars; but directly ahead, 
where lay the comet’s core, there 
was a brilliant patch of hazy 
light, luring them onwards like a 
will-of-the-wisp. 

The electrical disturbances 
now taking place around them 
with ever-increasing violence had 
almost completely cut their link 
with Earth. The ship’s main ra- 
dio transmitter could just get a 
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signal through, but for the last 
few days they had been reduced 
to sending “O.K/* messages in 
Morse. When they broke away 
from the comet and headed for 
home, normal communication 
would be resumed; but now they 
were almost as isolated as ex- 
plorers had been in the days be- 
fore radio. It was inconvenient, 
but that was all. Indeed, Pickett 
rather welcomed this state of af- 
fairs; it gave him more time to get 
on with his clerical duties. 
Though Challenger was sailing 
into the heart of a comet, on a 
course that no captain could 
have dreamed of before the 
Twentieth Century, someone 
still had to check the provisions 
and count the stores. 

Very slowly and cautiously, 
her radar probing the whole 
sphere of space around her. 
Challenger crept into the nu- 
cleus of the comet. And there she 
came to rest — amid the ice. 

Back in the 1940’s, Whipple 
of Harvard had guessed the 
truth, but it was hard to believe it 
even when the evidence was be- 
fore one*s eyes. The comet's rela- 
tively tiny core was a loose clus- 
ter of ice-bergs, drifting and 
turning round one another as 
they moved along their orbit. But 
unlike the bergs that floated in 
polar seas, they were not a daz- 
zling white, nor were they made 
of water. They were a dirty grey, 
and very porous, like partly- 
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thawed snow. And they were 
riddled with pockets of methane 
and frozen ammonia, which 
erupted from time to time in gi- 
gantic gas jets as they absorbed 
the heat of the sun. It was a won- 
derful display, but Pickett had 
little time to admire it, at first. 
Now he had far too much. 

He had been doing his routine 
check of the ship s stores when he 
came face to face with disaster — 
though it was some time before 
he realised it. For the supply sit- 
uation had been perfectly satis- 
factory; they had ample stocks 
for the return to earth. He had 
checked that with his own eyes, 
and now had merely to confirm 
the balances recorded in the pin- 
head-sized section of the ship's 
electronic memory which stored 
all the accounts. 

When the first crazy figures 
flashed on the screen, Pickett as- 
sumed that he had pressed the 
wrong key. He cleared the totals, 
and fed the information into the 
computer once more. 

60 cases of pressed meat to 
start with; 17 consumed so far; 
quantity left: 99999943. 

He tried again, and again, 
with no better result. Then, feel- 
ing annoyed but not particularly 
alarmed, he went in search of 
Dr. Martens. 

He found the astronomer in 
the Torture Chamber — the 
tiny gym, squeezed between the 
Technical Stores and the bulk- 
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head of the main propellant tank. 
Each member of ^e crew had to 
exercise here for an hour a day, 
lest his muscles waste away in 
his gravityless environment. Mar- 
tens was wrestling with a set of 
powerful springs, an expression 
of grim determination on his 
face. It became much grimmer 
when Pickett gave his report. 

A few tests on the main input 
board quickly told them the 
worst. 'The computer’s insane,” 
said Martens. "It can’t even add 
or subtract.” 

"But surely we can fix it!” 

Martens shook his head. He 
had lost all his usual cocky self- 
confidence; he looked, Pickett 
told himself, like an inflated rub- 
ber doll that had started to leak. 

"Not even the builders could 
do that. It’s a solid mass of mi- 
crocircuits, packed as tightly as 
the human brain. The memory 
units are still operating, but the 
computing section’s utterly use- 
less. It just scrambles the figures 
you feed into it.” 

"And where does that leave 
us?” Pickett asked. 

"It means that we’re all dead,” 
Martens answered flatly. "With- 
out the computer, we’re done for. 
It’s impossible to calculate an or- 
bit back to Earth. It would take 
an army of mathematicians 
weeks to work it out on paper.” 

"That’s ridiculous! The ship’s 
in perfect condition, we’ve plenty 
of food and fuel — and you teU 


me we’re all going to die just be- 
cause we can’t do a few sums.” 

"A few sums!” retorted Mar- 
tens, with a trace of his old 
spirit. "A major navigational 
change, like the one needed to 
break away from the comet and 
put us on an orbit to Earth, in- 
volves about a hundred thousand 
separate calculations. Even the 
computer needs several minutes 
for the job.” 

Pickett was no mathemati- 
cian, but he knew enough of as- 
tronautics to understand the 
situation. A ship coasting 
through space was under the in- 
fluence of many bodies. The main 
force controlhng it was the grav- 
ity of the Sun, which kept all the 
planets firmly chained in their 
orbits. But the planets them- 
selves also tugged it this way and 
that, though with much feebler 
strength. To allow for all these 
conflicting tugs and pulls — 
above all, to take advantage of 
them to reach at the right mo- 
ment a desired goal scores of mil- 
lions of miles away — was a prob- 
lem of fantastic complexity. He 
could appreciate Martens’ de- 
spair; no man could work without 
the tools of his trade, and no 
trade needed more elaborate 
tools than this one. 

Even after the Captain’s an- 
nouncement, and that first emer- 
gency conference when the entire 
crew had gathered to discuss the 
situation, it had taken hours for 
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the facts to sink home. The end 
was still so many months away 
that the mind could not grasp it; 
they were under sentence of 
death, but there was no hurry 
about the execution. And the 
view was still superb. . . . 

Beyond the glowing mists that 
enveloped them — and which 
would be their celestial monu- 
ment to the end of time — they 
could see the great beacon of Jupi- 
ter, brighter than all the stars. 
Some of them might still be ahve, 
if the others were wilhng to sacri- 
fice themselves, when the ship 
went past the mightiest of the 
Sun's children. Would the extra 
weeks of life be worth it, Pickett 
asked himself, to see with your 
own eyes the sight that Galileo 
had first glimpsed through his 
crude telescope four centuries ago 
— the satelhtes of Jupiter, shut- 
tling back and forth like beads 
upon an invisible wire? 

Beads upon a wire. With that 
thought, an all-but-forgotten 
childhood memory exploded out 
of his subconscious. It must have 
been there for days, struggling up- 
wards into the light. Now at last 
it bad forced itself upon his wait- 
ing mind. 

"No!" he cried aloud, ^t's ri- 
diculous! They'll laugh at me!" 

So what? said the other half of 
his mind. You’ve nothing to lose; 
if it does no more, it will keep 
everyone busy while the food and 
the oxygen dwindle away. Even 
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the faintest hope is better than 
none at all. . . . 

He stopped fidgeting with the 
recorder; the mood of maudlin 
self-pity was over. Releasing the 
elastic webbing that held him to 
his seat, he set off for the Techni- 
cal Stores in search of the mate- 
rial he needed. 

'This,'* said Dr. Martens three 
days later, "isn't my idea of a 
joke." He gave a contemptuous 
glance at the flimsy structure of 
wire and wood that Pickett was 
holding in his hand. 

"I guessed you'd say that," Pick- 
ett replied, keeping his temper 
under control. "But please listen 
to me for a minute. My grand- 
mother was Japanese, and when I 
was a kid she told me a story that 
I'd completely forgotten until this 
week. I think it may save our 
lives. 

"Sometime after the Second 
World War, there was a contest 
between an American with an 
electric desk calculator, and a 
Japanese using an abacus like this. 
The abacus won.” 

"Then it must have been a poor 
desk machine, or an incompetent 
operator." 

‘They used the best in the U.S. 
Army. But let's stop arguing. Give 
me a test — say a couple of three- 
figure numbers to multiply." 

"Oh— 856 times 437." 

Pickett's fingers danced over 
the beads, sliding them up and 
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down the wires with lightning 
speed. There were twelve wires in 
all, so that the abacus could han- 
dle numbers up to 999999999999 
—or could be divided into sepa- 
rate sections where several inde- 
pendent calculations could be car- 
ried out simultaneously. 

‘*374072,” said Pickett, after 
an incredibly brief interval of 
time. “Now see how long yaw take 
to do it, with pencil and paper.” 

There was a much longer de- 
lay before Martens, who like most 
mathematicians was poor at arith- 
metic, called out “375072.” A 
hasty check soon confirmed that 
Martens had taken at least three 
times as long as Pickett to arrive 
at the wrong answer. 

The astronomer's face was a 
study in mingled chagrin, aston- 
ishment and curiosity. 

“Where did you learn that 
trick?” he asked. “I thought those 
things could only add and sub- 
tract.” 

“Well — multiplication's only 
repeated addition, isn’t it? All I 
did was to add 856 seven times in 
the unit column, three times in the 
tens column, and four times in 
the hundreds column. You do the 
same thing when you use pencil 
and paper. Of course, there are 
some short cuts, but if you think 
Tm fast you should have seen my 
granduncle. He used to work in a 
Yokohama bank, and you couldn't 
see his fingers when he was go- 
ing at speed. He taught me some 


of the tricks, but I've forgotten 
most of them in the last twenty 
years. I've only been practising 
for a couple of days, so I'm still 
pretty slow. All the same, I hope 
I've convinced you that there's 
something in my argument.” 

“You certainly have: I'm quite 
impressed. Can you divide just as 
quickly?” 

“Very nearly, when you've had 
enough experience.” 

Martens picked up the abacus, 
and started flicking the beads 
back and forth. Then he sighed. 

“Ingenious — but it doesn't 
really help us. Even if it's ten 
times as fast as a man with pencil 
and paper — which it isn't — the 
computer was a million times 
faster.” 

“I've thought of that,” an- 
swered Pickett, a little impatient- 

ly- 

(Martens had no guts — he 
gave up too easily. How did he 
think astronomers managed a hun- 
dred years ago, before there were 
any computers?) 

‘This is what I propose — tell 
me if you can see any flaws in 
it. ...” 

Carefully and earnestly he de- 
tailed his plan. As he did so. 
Martens slowly relaxed, and pres- 
ently he gave the first laugh that 
Pickett had heard aboard Chal- 
lenger for days. 

“I want to see the skipper's 
face,'^ said the astronomer, “when 
you tell him that we're all going 
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back to the nursery to start {lay- 
ing with beads.** 

There was scepticism at first, 
but it vanished swiftly when Pick- 
ett gave a few demonstrations. To 
men who had grown up in a world 
of electronics, the fact that a sim- 
ple structure of wire and beads 
could perform such apparent mira- 
cles was a revelation. It was also a 
challenge, and because their lives 
depended upon it they responded 
eagerly. 

As soon as the engineering 
stafE had built enough smoothly- 
operating copies of Pickett's crude 
prototype, the classes began. It 
took only a few minutes to ex- 
plain the basic principles; what 
required time was practice — hour 
after hour of it, until the fingers 
flew automatically across the wires 
and flicked the beads into the 
right positions without any need 
for conscious thought. There were 
some members of the crew who 
never acquired both accuracy and 
speed, even after a week of con- 
stant practice: but there were oth- 
ers who quickly outdistanced Pick- 
ett himself. 

They dreamed counters and 
columns, and flicked beads in 
their sleep. As soon as they had 
passed beyond the elementary 
stage they were divided into teams 
which then competed fiercely 
against each other, until they had 
reached still higher standards of 
proficiency. In the end, there 
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were men aboard Challenger who 
could multiply four-figure num- 
bers on the abacus in fifteen sec- 
onds, and keep it up hour after 
hour. 

Such work was purely mechani- 
cal; it required skill, but no intelli- 
gence. The really difficult job was 
Martens*, and there was little that 
anyone could do to help him. He 
had to forget all the machine- 
based techniques he had taken for 
granted, and rearrange his calcu- 
lations so that they could be car- 
ried out automatically by men 
who had no idea of the meaning 
of the figures they were manipu- 
lating. He would feed them the 
basic data, and then they would 
follow the programme he had laid 
down. After a few hours of pa- 
tient routine work, the answer 
would emerge from the end of the 
mathematical production line — 
provided that no mistakes had 
been made. And the way to guard 
against that was to have two inde- 
pendent teams working, cross- 
checking results regularly. 

‘What we've done,** said Pickett 
into his recorder, when at last he 
had time to think of the audience 
he had never expected to speak to 
again, “is to build a computer out 
of human beings instead of elec- 
tronic circuits. It*s a few thou- 
sand times slower, can't handle 
many digits, and gets tired easily 
— but it's doing the job. Not the 
whole job of navigating to Earth 
(concluded on fage 46) 



"Time Travel" as such, properly falls into the field of fantasy, 
as far as we know today; getting into the future without aging 
minute for minute is, on the other hand, a definite possibility. 
It can be done by traveling at a speed close to that of light, 
or by being frozen alive .. .or possibly by some method such 
as that mentioned in the following account of a man who 
fourui out what life might be like some 500 years in the future, 
on our tired, over-crowded planet. 
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by Poul Anderson 


Barlow's first astonishment 
was at how little different the fu- 
ture seemed. He had thought that 
five hundred years would change 
every detail beyond imagination. 
To be sure, nothing was quite like 
the twentieth century United 
States; but contemporary Mexico 
had been a good deal more exotic 
than the North American Federa- 
tion of the United World Repub- 
lics looked. 

Several persons awaited him 
when he emerged from the super- 
energy state. All but one were 
men, ranging from boyish to mid- 
dle-aged: two Orientals, a Negro, 
the others white. They wore 
shirts, trousers, and fabric shoes, 
of synthetic material in subdued 
colors, cut much like Barlow's. 
One had a sleek pistol-like weap- 
on in a holster, but left it there. 


unafraid of the newcomer. They 
all gathered around, made sympa- 
thetic noises in accented but rec- 
ognizable English, led him to a 
couch and gave him a drink. The 
room was windowless, with a 
fluorescent ceiling and ventilator 
grilles. A workbench supported 
miscellaneous scientific equip- 
ment, most of which Barlow 
could identify. 

*'Heh, now, buddo, swallow 
this an' you'll feel better." 

Barlow obeyed mechanically. 
He had a bad case of the shakes. 
A gentle, relaxing warmth spread 
through him. Within minutes he 
could regard his situation as calm- 
ly as if it were someone else's. He 
felt happy, his mind clearer and 
quicker than usual. And yet, he 
thought, this was not so different 
from the tranquilizers of his era. 
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"I guess he's Tcay now, Joe," 
said a young man. 

The oldest, who appeared to 
be the leader, nodded. "Howre 
you?” he smiled, ofiFering his hand. 
*Tm Joe Grozen. Here’s my pri- 
mary daughter Amily. She ’nsisted 
on seeing you arrive. I won’ ask 
you to ’member any other names 
right oflF.” 

‘Tom Barlow." He was much 
taken with Amily, who was tall 
and well-formed, with dark hair 
falling past a heartshaped blue- 
eyed face and halfway down her 
back. She wore sandals, shorts, a 
kind of tee shirt, and a friendly 
expression, “What, uh, what year 
is this?” 

“Twen'y-four nine'y-seven," she 
replied, “The twelfth April. Your 
calculations were very close. This 
place was readied special for your 
owning.” 

He had to ask it, with his heart 
in his throat despite all soothing 
drugs: “Is there any way for me to 
return?” 

Joe Grozen's broad red visage 
grew sober. “No," he muttered. 
“ Traid not." 

Barlow sighed. “Never mind. I 
didn’t expect it. Travel into the 
past, an obvious absurdity. All I 
did was give myself a jolt of en- 
ergy, a vector along the time axis 
rather than through space, and so 
increased my rate of existence sev- 
eral millionfold. . . . But you 
know all about that" He fumbled 
after a dgaret. 


“Oh, yes," said an OrientaL 
“The phenomenon’s well un’er- 
stood today.” He bowed. "Though 
's an honor to meet its first discov- 
erer. So youthful you are, too." 

“Sam’s chief o’ the technics de- 
partment,” explained Amily. “Nat- 
ur’Uy he’d be mos’ in’erested in 
the science aspect. An’ Phil here." 
She laid a hand briefly on the 
shoulder of the Negro. “He heads 
up the sociohist’ry section. He’ll 
want to ask you all sorts o' ques- 
tions ’bout the past.” 

“You’ll have status all your life 
in my department, if you wish," 
Phil assured Barlow. “Special lec- 
turer, consultant, whatever you 
want to call it. We’re missing so 
much information about every- 
thing prior to the Atomic Wars." 

“Shut up, you damn scientists," 
said Joe good-naturedly. “Our 
frien’ Tom is first of all a free hu- 
man being. You can quiz him 
later, but give the poor tovarsh 
time to get used to us first. How 
y’ feeling now, Tom?” 

“Okay." Barlow drew heavily on 
his cigaret. It might have been 
the drug, or simply the convic- 
tion, now proven, that his fare- 
wells in the twentieth century had 
been final. But whatever the 
cause, that era already seemed re- 
mote — though he had departed it 
less than half an hour ago, as far 
as his conscious mind knew. His 
fears had not materialized: emer- 
gence in a desert, or an Orwellian 
dictatorship, or something equally 
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horrible. He'd gambled on finding a 
world where his own romantic ad- 
vent would give him a head start 
in establishing himself. (Surely, 
even in the course of five hundred 
years, there had not been many 
time leapers. The messages he 
left, sealed into marked blocks of 
concrete, had been carefully de- 
signed to arouse the curiosity of fu- 
ture humankind about Thomas 
Barlow.) These easy-going, famil- 
iar-looking people dissolved the 
tension in him. His gamble had 
paid off. 

‘‘Sure, Fm fine,” he said. 
Tired, is all.” 

Joe nodded. That I un'erstan*. 
We got a home all prepared for 
you. You can rest up there. Fd 
like to give you a welcoming ban- 
quet this evening, though. Lx)ts o' 
people want to meet you.” 

“I don’t need — ” Barlow was 
interrupted as Amily took him by 
the hand. 

‘Tou come with me,” she said. 
‘'Fll take you to your place. On the 
way I can give you a lining o’ 
what the world’s like these days.” 

”Now, wait,” objected Phil. 

"Wait, yourself,” she chuckled. 
”I know you, you ol’ professor. 
You’d stuff him so full o’ precise 
information he wouldn’ know his 
charge from a Dirac hole. What 
he needs right now is facts, not 
data.” 

”An’ someone to snuggle with,” 
Sam teased. 

She made a face at him. Joe 


grinned. "What’s tiic use o’ being 
the Pres’dent’s daughter, Tom, if 
she can’ get to know you ahead of 
all the other girls?” he said. 
""You’re going to be the most 
chased bachelor on this planet, in 
case you hadn’ guessed.” 

As a matter of fact, Barlow 
had guessed, but it was pleasant 
to have his anticipations borne 
out. 

There was a little more conver- 
sation, then he left the room with 
the young woman. They went 
through a very ordinary door and 
down a very ordinary hall to an 
underground garage. Gray-clad 
men, shaven-headed, bowed to 
Amily with extreme deference 
and wheeled forth a small, bright- 
ly colored, teardrop-shaped ma- 
chine. The seats, within a trans- 
parent canopy, were luxurious. 
She punched controls and leaned 
back. Under some kind of auto- 
matic piloting, the vehicle 
whirred up a ramp and into the 
air. 

From above, Barlow saw end- 
less miles of buildings. The effect 
was more like Chicago than any 
futuristic megalopolis: drab, dirty 
cubicles, with nearly solid streams 
of pedestrians moving through the 
canyons between. Enormous vehi- 
cles, freight and passenger, rum- 
bled on elevated ways which 
sometimes ducked below ground. 
Only a few private cars were to 
be seen, flitting like the one 
which bore him over the city. 
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"What’s the population?" he 
asked slowly. 

Amily shrugged. ‘Who knows? 
For the whole world, maybe fif- 
teen billion." 

He whistled. A fifth of that 
number had been obscene enough 
when he departed his own century. 
However, progress must have been 
made in food production: algae, 
ocean farming, and whatnot. He 
was pleased to note that the air 
was free of smog. Probably exhaus- 
tion of chemical fuels had forced 
total conversion to atomic-electri- 
cal power. 

Still, fifteen billion I He asked 
about other planets, and was a 
trifle saddened, but not surprised, 
to hear that they were visited 
about as often and as significant- 
ly as Pago Pago or Antarctica had 
been in his day. 

"What sort of government do 
you have?” he inquired. 

Amily s laugh was as musical a 
sound as he had ever heard. "True 
scientist, you! First you find out 
’bout Mars, then 'bout affairs at 
home! Well, if I 'member my hist- 
'ry right, you had many sep'rate 
countries in the twen’ieth cen- 
tury. That was before the Atomic 
Wars, no? All one country now, 
the United World Republics. 
How else could fifteen billion peo- 
ple survive?” 

"And I suppose all the races 
are equal?” 

"What? I don’ un’erstan'," 

With some effort, he got across 
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to her the idea that secondary 
physical characteristics had once 
been considered important. She 
was as startled and amused to 
hear of race riots as he had once 
been to learn of blood spilled by 
early Christians over the iota dis- 
tinguishing homoousian from 
homoiousian. 

"That's cheering,” he said. "As 
I’d hoped.” 

She regarded him closely, for 
minutes, while the aircar whis- 
pered through an April sky the 
color of her eyes. "Your message 
was never clear as to why you 
left,” she said. 

He looked away, down to the 
brick and concrete earth, up again 
to clouds. "It's hard to explain. 
Disgust would be the simplest 
word. I had no close personal ties 
after my mother died. And I saw 
freedom being crushed in most of 
the world, rotted and vulgarized 
in my own country; I read inter- 
views with allegedly sane leaders, 
who spoke calmly of incinerating 
some tens of millions of women 
and children, if national policy so 
demanded. What had I to lose?” 

She grimaced. "You did wisely, 
Tom. I won'er why so few others 
did the same. But then, there 
were the Atomic Wars, an' all 
their aftermath. Not much chance 
for escape. Nowadays, not much 
incentive. Who, with access to a 
time accelerator, ’d want to leave 
this world?” 

He watched her, healthy, se- 
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rene, and beautiful, and thought: 
Who, indeed? Of course he hadn't 
found any Utopia, but he hadn't 
been so naive as to expect that. 
It was enough to have found hope. 
He took out another cigaret, of- 
fered her one, and was poHtcly re- 
fused. Wery few people use to- 
bacco," she said, “Maybe jus' 
'cause how expensive 'tis. But if 
you want, 's your own aflFair." 

"The supremely civilized art," 
he said. "Minding one's own busi- 
ness." 

She gave him a long, sidewise 
look. "Could be my business too," 
she murmured. "You're a han'some 
buddo, Tom." 

The drug didn't slow down his 
pulse much. 

He steered the conversation to- 
ward herself. She told him she 
was interested in sports and the- 
atricals. Another bit of semantic 
confusion straightened itself out 
after he realized that "amateur 
performances" would have been a 
redundant phrase. All art nowa- 
days was amateur, in the sense of 
being done for love (and, admit- 
tedly, social prestige) by people 
who had no need to do it for 
money. The mass-produced enter- 
tainment of Barlow's birthcen- 
tury was long forgotten. He was 
not displeased to learn that scien- 
tific research, as opposed to tech- 
nology and engineering, was 
classed among the arts. Amily 
voiced a few opinions on Shake- 
speare's real intent in Hamlet and 


Lear, which mi^t be banal to her 
contemporaries but to Barlow 
were so novel and perceptive that 
he felt this would prove one of the 
great artistic eras. 

"But I did expect more 
change," he said. “More inven- 
tions, especially. What I've seen 
looks le^ than fifty years in ad- 
vance of my period. No ofFense," 
be hastened to add. 

Her expression was puzzled 
rather than hurt. "Why should 
there be change? Isn' ibis aircar 
good enough?” 

Perhaps these folk were only 
rationalizing a static technology 
forced on them by swollen popu- 
lation and dwindled resources. 
Obviously capitalism such as Bar- 
low's America had known, with 
its inherent need to innovate, was 
extinct. But he didn't mind. So 
much so-called progress had been 
sheer hokum anyhow. Let the 
world take a thousand years to di- 
gest the authentic advances of the 
Industrial Revolution; give the 
simple graces of living a chance to 
catch up. 

The car glided down to a plat- 
form on the fiftieth floor of a sky- 
scraper. The surrounding build- 
ings were as hideous as most of 
the continent-wide city; but this 
tower stood clean and proud, its 
starkness relieved by colorful beds 
of mutated flowers on each ter- 
race. "So many men wanted to 
sponsor you, we set up a fund an' 
got a special place," said Amily. 
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She squeezed his arm. I saw 
you first, 'member.” 

With that buildup, he was sur- 
prised at the modesty of the apart- 
ment: two smallish rooms, plus 
bath and kitchenette. Amily 
showed him how to operate the 
gadgets, which were little differ- 
ent from those he knew. He was 
more interested in the quiet good 
taste of the interior decoration. 
The bookshelves were filled with 
finer volumes than he was accus- 
tomed to, most of them hand- 
bound. He wouldn't have much 
trouble getting used to the spell- 
ing, he saw. A music library 
ranged from medieval chants to 
modern symphonies almost as for- 
eign to his ear; but in between he 
found many old friends, and 
when he tried out part of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth, he had never heard 
it better performed. 

‘1 think you're hungry,” said 
the girl. She opened a built-in re- 
frigerator. “Lemme make you a 
san'wich.” The meat was exotic, 
the bread far tastier than that li- 
brary paste sold under the name 
in Barlow's milieu. He ate with 
pleasure, downing a bottle of ex- 
cellent beer. 

‘'Might be best you nap now,” 
she said. “Been a strain, I know.” 

“I feel fine,” he said, rising. 

“Tha's jus' the tranquistim,” 
she warned. ‘Tonight'll be a big 
do. Last till all hours.” 

He edged closer. She stayed 
where she was. Her eyelashes flut- 
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tered, long and smoky against 
smooth sunbrowned cheeks. “I 
can rest tomorrow,” he said. 

“Sure. You're your own master 
here, Tom. Later Dad'll find some 
status position for you, but tha's 
nominal. An' no hurry 'bout it.” 

He stopped, struck by a 
thought. In all this bewilderment 
of newness, it hadn't occurred to 
him before. But if he really was 
such a wonder, he had been re- 
ceived with extraordinary quiet- 
ness and informality. “What does 
your father do?” he asked. 

“Why, Joe's the Pres'dent o' the 
world. Didn' you realize?” She 
laughed afresh. “I s'pose not. We 
all get so used to each other, all 
good frien's not standin' on ceremo- 
ny, we plain forgot — Oh, yes, Joe's 
the Pres'dent. Sam Wong heads the 
World Department o' Technics, 
Phil Faubus is chief sociohisto- 
rian, Ivan — No matter.” 

He needed a while to shed his 
preconceptions. That the chief ex- 
ecutive of fifteen billion people 
could be so human seemed almost 
a contradiction in terms. He no- 
ticed he'd stepped back from 
Amily. 

She noticed too, seized both his 
hands and pulled him closer. 
“Don' be scared,” she said merrily. 
“Jus' 'cause I'm the Pres'dent's 
daughter, I won' eat you. Got 
other plans.” 

Barlow decided to take things 
as they came. “I told you before,” 
he said. “Please don't rush off.” 
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“Well/* she answered, low- 
voiced, “rm not in that much of a 
hurry. . . 

An hour or two later, when she 
declared that now he did need a 
rest and he was inclined to agree, 
he asked casually if she had any 
brothers or sisters. 

“Sure. Lots of *em.“ She kept 
her eyes on the mirror, before 
which she sat combing her hair. 
“Rozh*d like to’ve met you when 
you came, but he s too busy study- 
ing. *S not all fun, being Pres- 
dent." 

“Rozh? A brother? But you 
said your father — ** 

“Well, Joe won* live forever, 
you know. Rozh has to be pre- 
pared.*" 

“But this — hey, wait!** 

She gave him a direct glance. 
“Don* you un*erstan*? Rozh is 
Joe*s oldes* son by his chief ortho- 
wife. So he*ll be the next Pres*- 
dent." 

“Oh.** Barlow sat for a while. 
At last: “Is the succession like 
that in all the other offices?** 

“What else? It*d be an unna- 
ural father who didn* han* on his 
position to his heirs, wouldn* it?** 
Amily finished combing her locks, 
sprang up, and blew him a kiss. 
“I mus run. *Bye, darling.** She 
hurried from the , room. A mo- 
ment later he heard her aircar 
take off. 

Alone, he fretted for a while. 
But after all, he told himself, in 
the total context of history, hered- 


itary government was the norm, 
elective government the devia- 
tion. Given proper training . • • 
modem genetics also, no doubt, 
and medicine, so there were no de- 
fectives ... the same family 
might provide wise rulers for hun- 
dreds of years. 

He was too tired to think fur- 
ther. Sleep swooped on him. 

Soft music awoke him at dusk. 
A man entered, bearing a tray 
with tea and cookies. He was a 
burly fellow, with shaven pate 
and gray clothes like the garage 
attendants. His face was ex- 
pressionless. He set the tray on 
the bed and prostrated himself. 

After he had lain there for a 
number of seconds, Barlow 
snapped nervously, **Well, what*s 
the matter with you?** 

“My owner hasn* command- 
ed me t* arise,** responded a dead 
voice. 

“Huh?** 

Another man drifted in. He 
was more gaily clad, in some kind 
of livery, but his skull was as bare 
as the other*s. “If my owner 
please,** he said, “his bath an* gar- 
ments *re ready. It*s soon time for 
the banquet.** 

Barlow swung his feet to the 
carpet. “Good Lord!** he exploded. 
His tea spilled on the prostrate 
man, and it was hot, but there 
was no stir or whimper. 

When he had argued his way 
to comprehension — which was 
not easy, both his chattels being 
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invincibly stupid — Barlow stood 
for a long while staring at the 
wall. Well, he told himself at last, 
in a remote fashion, when fifteen 
billion people are jammed togeth- 
er on one impoverished planet, 
they are bound to become a cheap 
commodity. 

With the help of some more 
tranquilizer, he made a creditable 
entrance at the feasting place and 
chatted with many of Earth's rul- 
ers. Their total number was small, 
and he learned they were careful 
to restrict their own reproduc- 
tion, lest the power they had be 


divided. However, they were no 
more conscious of tyrannizing the 
unfree than a rancher would be 
of unfairly dominating his cattle. 
Their welcome to Barlow was 
warm and genuine. When Amily 
took his arm and led the proces- 
sion into the dining room, he 
began to feel that he had come 
home. 

The hors d'oeuvres, soup, and 
salad were delicious. Then, proud 
and fond, Amily's father stood up 
to do the honors as the main 
course was brought in: roast suck- 
ling coolie. 



INSIDE THE COMET, by Arthur C. Clarke 


(continued from page 38) 

— tfaat*s far too complicated — but 
the simpler one of giving us an 
orbit that will bring us back into 
radio range. Once we've escaped 
from the electrical interference 
around us, we can radio our posi- 
tion and the big computers on 
Earth can tell us what to do next. 

“We've already broken away 
from the comet and are no longer 
heading out of the Solar System. 
Our new orbit checks with the 
calculations, to the accura^'^ that 
can be expected. We're stiU in- 


side the comet's tail, but the nu- 
cleus is a million miles away and 
we won’t see those ammonia ice- 
bergs again. They're racing on 
towards the stars into the freezing 
night between the suns, while we 
are coming home. • . . 

“Hello, Earth . . . hello. Earth 
This is Challenger calhng, Chal- 
lenger calling. Signal back as 
soon as you receive us — we'd like 
you to check our arithmetic — be- 
fore we work our fingers to the 
bone!” 



Richard Matheson has been absent from these pages in re- 
cent years, primarily because of his heavy book, motion 
picture and television work schedule. We are particularly 
pleased, therefore, to have this new tale, concerning the un- 
bearable presence in a plush New York apartment of the 
dark magic of Africa. 


FROM SHADOWED PLACES 


by Richard Matheson 


Dr. JENNINGS HOOKED IN To- 
ward the curb, the tires of his 
Jaguar spewing out a froth of 
slush. Braking hard, he jerked the 
key loose with his left hand while 
his right clutched for Ae satchel 
at his side. In a moment, he was 
on the street, waiting for a breach 
in traffic. 

His gaze leaped upward to the 
windows of Peter Lang’s apart- 
ment. Was Patricia all right? 
She’d sounded awful on the 
phone — tremulous, near to panic. 
Jennings lowered his eyes and 
frowned uneasily at the line of 
passing cars. Then, as an opening 
appeared in the procession, he 
lunged forward. 

The glass door swung pneu- 
matically shut behind him as he 
strode across the lobby. Father, 
hurry I Please I 1 dont know what 
to do with him! Patricia’s stricken 
voice re-echoed in his mind. He 


stepped into the elevator and 
pressed the tenth-floor button. I 
cant tell you on the phone! You*ve 
got to come! Jennings stared ahead 
with sightless eyes, unconscious of 
the whispering closure of the doors. 

Patricia’s three-month engage- 
ment to Lang had certainly been 
a troubled one. Even so, he would- 
n’t feel justified in telling her to 
break it off. Lang could hardly 
be classified as one of the idle 
rich. True, he’d never had to face 
a job of work in his entire twenty- 
seven years. But he wasn’t indo- 
lent or helpless. One of the world's 
ranking hunter-sportsmen, he han- 
dled himself and his chosen world 
with graceful authority. There was 
a readily mined vein of humor in 
him and a sense of basic justice 
despite his air of swagger. Most of 
all, he seemed to love Patricia 
very much. 

Still, this trouble, whatever it 
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was, that had came up while tfie 
doctor had been away. 

Jennings twitched, blinking his 
eyes into focus. The elevator doors 
were open. He strode rapidly 
down the hall, shoe heels squeak- 
ing on the polished tile. 

A penciled note was tacked un- 
evenly to the door. Come in. Jen- 
nings felt a tremor at the sight of 
Pat s hurried scrawl. Bracing him- 
self, he went inside. . . . 

And stopped short. The living 
room was a shambles, chairs and 
tables overturned, lamps broken, 
a clutter of books hurled across the 
floor and, scattered everywhere, a 
debris of splintered glasses, match- 
es, cigarette butts. Dozens of liq- 
uor stains splotched the whitj 
carpeting. On the bar, an upset 
bottle trickled Scotch across the 
counter edge; from the giant wall 
speakers, a steady rasping flooded 
the room. Jennings stared, aghast. 
Feter must have gone insane. 

He shed his hat and coat, then 
crossed to the built-in high fidelity 
unit and switched it o£E. 
^Tatherr 

'"Yes.*' Jennings heard his 
daughter sob with relief, and hur- 
ried toward the bedroom. 

They were on the floor beneath 
the picture window. Pat was on 
her knees embracing Peter, who 
had drawn his naked body into a 
tight huddle, arms pressed across 
his face. As Jennings knelt beside 
them, Patricia looked at him with 
terror-haunted eyes. 
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Tie tried to jump,** she said; 
Tie tried to kill himsdf."' 

“All right." Jennings drew 
away the rigid quiver of her arms 
and tried to raise Lang's head. Pe- 
ter gasped, recoiling from his 
touch and bound himself again 
into a ball of limbs and torso. Jen- 
nings stared at his constricted 
form, at the crawl of muscles in 
Peter's back and shoulders. Snakes 
seemed to writhe beneath the sun- 
darkened skin. 

“How long has he been like 
this?" he asked. 

T don't know." Her face was a 
mask of anguish. T don't know." 

“Go in the living room and 
pour yourself a drink," her father 
ordered. “I’ll take care of him." 

“He tried to jump right through 
the window." 

“Patricia." 

She began to cry and Jennings 
turned away; tears were what she 
needed. Once again, he tried to 
uncurl the inflexible knot of Pe- 
ter's body. Once again, the young 
man gasped and shrank away from 
him. 

‘Try to relax," said Jennings, 
T want to get you on your bed." 

“No/" said Peter, his voice a 
pain-thickened whisper. 

T can't help you, boy, unless — " 

Jennings stopped, his face gone 
blank. In an instant, Lang's body 
had lost its rigidity. His legs were 
straightening out, his arms were 
slipping from their tense position 
at his face. 
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Peter raised his head. His face 
was darkly bearded, bloodless, 
stark-eyed, the face of a man en- 
during unendurable torment. 

“What is it?"' Jennings asked, 
appalled. 

Peter grinned, not pleasantly. 
^Hasn't Patty told you?” 

•Told me what?” 

“rm being hexed,” Peter said. 
"Some scrawny — ” 

••Darling, don%** begged Pat. 

“What are you talking about?” 
demanded Jennings. 

“Drink?"* asked Peter. •‘Dar- 
ling?" 

Patricia pushed unsteadily to 
her feet and started for the living 
room. Jennings helped Lang to his 
bed. 

“What's this all about?” he 
asked. 

Lang fell back heavily on his 
pillow. “What I said,” he an- 
swered. “Hexed. Cursed. Witch 
doctor.” He snickered feebly. 
“Bastard's killing me. Been three 
months now — almost since Patty 
and I met.” 

“Are you — ” Jennings began. 

“Codeine inefiEectual,” said Lang. 
“Even morphine — got some. No- 
thing.” He sucked in at the air. 
“No fever, no chills. No symp- 
toms for the AMA. Just . . . 
someone killing me.” He peered 
up through slitted eyes. “Funny?” 

“Are you serious?” 

Peter snorted. “Who the hell 
knows?” he said. “Maybe it's delir- 
ium tremens. God knows Tve 


drunk enough today to — ” The 
tangle of his dark hair rustled on 
the pillow as he looked toward the 
window. “Hell, it’s night,” he said. 
He turned back quickly. ‘Time?” 
he asked. 

“After ten,” said Jennings. 
“What about— ?” 

“Thursday, isn't it?” asked 
Lang. 

Jennings stared at him. 

“No, I see it isn't.” Lang start- 
ed coughing dryly. “Drink!” he 
called. As his gaze jumped toward 
die doorway, Jennings glanced 
across his shoulder. Patricia was 
back. 

“It's all spilled,” she said, her 
voice that of a frightened child. 

“All right, don't worry,” mut- 
tered Lang. “Don't need it. I'll be 
dead soon anyway.” 

^Don't talk like thatr 

“Honey, I'd be glad to die right 
now,” said Peter, staring at the 
ceiling. His broad chest hitched 
unevenly as he breathed. “Sorry, 
darling, I don't mean it. Uh-oh, 
here we go again.” He spoke so 
mildly that his seizure caught 
them by surprise. 

Abrupdy, he was floundering 
on the bed, his muscle-knotted 
legs kicking like pistons, his arms 
clamped down across the drum- 
hide tautness of his face. A noise 
like the shrilling of a violin wav- 
ered in his throat and Jennings 
saw saliva running from the cor- 
ners of his mouth. The doctor 
moved quickly toward his bag. 
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Before he’d reached it, Peter’s 
thrashing body had fallen from 
the bed. The young man reared 
up, screaming, on his face the 
wide-mouthed, slavery frenzy of 
an animal. Patricia tried to hold 
him back but, with a snarl, he 
shoved her brutally aside and stag- 
gered for the window. 

Jennings met him with the hy- 
podermic. For several moments, 
they were locked in reeling strug- 
gle, Peter’s distended face inches 
from the doctor’s, his vein-corded 
hands scrabbling for Jennings’ 
throat. He cried out hoarsely as the 
needle pierced his skin and, 
springing backward, lost his bal- 
ance, fell. He tried to stand, his 
crazed eyes looking toward the 
window. Then the drug was in his 
blood and he was sitting with the 
flaccid posture of a rag doll. Tor- 
por glazed his eyes. ^’Bastard’s 
killing me,” he muttered. 

They laid him on the bed and 
covered up his sluggish twitching. 

“Killing me,” said Lang, “Black 
bastard.” 

“Does he really believe this?” 
Jennings asked. 

“Father, look at him,” she an- 
swered. 

“You believe it too?” 

“I don’t know!” She shook her 
head impotently. “All I know is 
that I’ve seen him change from 
what he was to — this. He isn’t 
sick. Father. There’s nothing 
wrong with him.” She shuddered. 
“Yet he’s dying.” 
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Jennings drew his fingers from 
the young man’s fluttering pulse. 
“Has he been examined at all?” 

She nodded tiredly. ‘"Yes,” she 
answered. “When it started get- 
ting worse, he went to see a spe- 
cialist. He thought, perhaps his 
brain . . .” She shook her head. 
“There’s nothing wrong with him.” 

“But why does he say he’s be- 
ing. . .?” Jennings found him- 
self unable to speak the word. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Some- 
times, he seems to believe it. Most- 
ly he jokes about it.” 

“But on what grounds — ?” 

“Some incident on his last sa- 
fari,” said Patricia. “I don’t really 
know what happened. A Zulu na- 
tive threatened him; said he was 
a witch doctor and was going 
to — ” Her voice broke. “Oh, God, 
how can such a thing be true? 
How can it happen?'' 

“The point, I think, is whether 
Peter actually believes it’s happen- 
ing,” said Jennings. He turned to 
Lang. “And, from the look of him 

If 

• • • 

“Father, I’ve been wondering if 
— if maybe Doctor Howell could 
help him.” 

Jennings stared at her a mo- 
ment. Then he said, “You do be- 
heve it, don’t you?” 

“Father, try to understand." 
There was a trembling undertone 
of panic in her voice. “You’ve seen 
Peter only now and then. I’ve 
watched it happening to him al- 
most day by day. Something is de- 
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stroying him! I don't know what it 
is but m try anything to stop it. 
Anything/* 

‘‘All right." He pressed a reas- 
suring hand against her back. 
“Go phone while I examine him." 

After she'd gone into the living 
room — the telephone connection 
in the bedroom had been ripped 
from the wall — Jennings drew the 
covers down and looked at Peter's 
bronzed, muscular body. It was 
trembling with minute vibrations 
— as if, within the chemical im- 
prisoning of the drug, each separate 
nerve still pulsed and throbbed. 

Jennings clenched his teeth. 
Somewhere at the core of his per- 
ception, he sensed that medical 
inquiry would be pointless. Still, 
he felt distaste for what Patricia 
might be setting up. It went 
against the scientific grain, it of- 
fended reason. 

Also, it frightened him. 

The drug's effect was almost 
gone now, Jennings saw. Ordi- 
narily, it would have rendered 
Lang unconscious for six to eight 
hours. Now — in forty minutes — 
he was in the living room with 
them, lying on the sofa in his bath- 
robe, saying, “Patty, it's ridicu- 
lous. What good's another doctor 
going to do?" 

“All right then, it's ridiculous!" 
she said, “What would you like 
us to do — just stand around and 
watch you — " She couldn't finish. 

“Shhh." Lang stroked her hair 


with trembling fingers. ‘Tatty, 
Patty. Hang on, darling. Maybe 
I can beat it." 

“You’re going to beat it." Patri- 
cia kissed his hand. “It's both of us, 
Peter. I won't go on without you." 

“Don't you talk like that." Lang 
twisted on the sofa. “Oh, Christ, 
it's starting up again." He forced 
a smile. “No, I'm all right," he 
told her. “Just . . . crawly, sort 
of." His smile flared into a sudden 
grimace of pain. “So this Doctor 
Howell is going to solve my prob- 
lem, is he? How?" 

Jennings saw Patricia bite her 
lip. “It's a — her, darling," she told 
Lang. 

“Great," he said. He twitched 
convulsively. “That's what we 
need. What is she, a chiroprac- 
tor?" 

“She's an anthropologist." 

“Dandy. What's she going to 
do, explain the ethnic origins of 
superstition to me?” Lang spoke 
rapidly as if trying to outdistance 
pain with words. 

“She's been to Africa," said Pat. 
“She—" 

“So have I," said Peter. “Great 
place to visit. Just don't play 
around with witch doctors." His 
laughter withered to a gasping 
cry. “Oh, God, you scrawny, black 
bastard, if I had you here!" His 
hands clawed out as if to throttle 
some invisible assailant. 

“I beg your pardon — " 

They turned in surprise. A 
young Negro woman was looking 
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down at them from the entrance 
haU. 

“There was a card on the door," 
she said. 

“Of course; we'd forgotten." 
Jennings was on his feet now. He 
heard Patricia whispering to 
Lang, “I meant to tell you. Please 
don't be biased." Peter looked at 
her sharply, his expression even 
more surprised now. "'Biased?"* 

Jennings and his daughter 
moved across the room. 

“Thank you for coming." Patri- 
cia pressed her cheek to Dr. How- 
ell’s. 

“It's nice to see you, Pat," said 
Dr. Howell. She smiled across Pa- 
tricia's shoulder at the doctor. 

“Had you any trouble getting 
here?" he asked. 

“No, no, the subway never fails 
me.” Lurice Howell unbuttoned 
her coat and turned as Jennings 
reached to help her. Pat looked 
at the overnight bag which Lurice 
had set on the floor, then glanced 
at Peter. 

Lang did not take his eyes from 
Lurice Howell as she approached 
him, flanked by Pat and Jennings. 

“Peter, this is Dr. Howell,” said 
Pat. “She and I went to Columbia 
together. She teaches anthropology 
at City College." 

Lurice smiled. “Good evening," 
she said. 

“Not so very,” Peter answered. 
From the comers of his eyes Jen- 
nings saw the way Patricia stif- 
fened. 
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Dr. Howell's expression did not 
alter. Her voice remained the 
same. “And who's the scrawny, 
black bastard you wish you h^ 
here?" she asked. 

Peter’s face went momentarily 
blank. Then, his teeth clenched 
against the pain, he answered, 
“What's that supposed to mean?" 

“A question," said Lurice. 

“If you're planning to conduct a 
seminar on race relations, skip it,” 
muttered Lang. “I'm not in the 
mood." 

“Peter." 

He looked at Pat through pain- 
filmed eyes. “What do you want?” 
he demanded. 'Tou're already con- 
vinced I’m prejudiced, so — ” He 
dropped his head back on the sofa 
arm and jammed his eyes shut. 
“Jesus, stick a knife in me,” he 
rasped. 

The straining smile had gone 
from Dr. Howell's lips. She 
glanced at Jennings gravely as he 
spoke. “I've examined him," he 
told her. “There's not a sign of 
physical impairment, not a hint of 
brain injury.” 

“How should there be?" she 
answered, quietly. “It's not dis- 
ease. It’s ju-ju." 

Jennings stared at her. ‘Tou — " 

*"There we go," said Peter, 
hoarsely. “Now we’ve got it.” He 
was sitting up again, whitened 
fingers digging at the cushions. 
“That’s the answer. Ju-ju/" 

“Do you doubt it?” asked Lu- 
rice. 
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^IdouUit.^ 

‘The way you doubt your prej- 
udice?” 

“Oh, Jesus. God.” Lang filled his 
lungs with a gutteral, sucking 
noise. “I was hurting and I want- 
ed something to hate so I picked 
on that lousy savage to — ” He fell 
back heavily. ‘The hell with it. 
Think what you like.” He clamped 
a palsied hand across his eyes. 
“Just let me die. Oh, Jesus, Jesus 
God, sweet Jesus, let me die/* Sud- 
denly, he looked at Jennings. “An- 
other shot?” he begged. 

‘‘Peter, your heart can’t — * 

**Damn my heart!” Peter’s head 
was rocking back and forth now. 
**Half strength then! You can’t re- 
fuse a dying man!” 

Pat jammed the edge of a shak- 
ing fist against her lips, trying not 
to cry. 

'Tlease!** said Peter. 

After the injection had taken 
effect, Lang slumped back, his 
face and neck soaked with perspir- 
ation. ‘‘Thanks,” he gasped. His 
pale lips twitched into a smile as 
Patricia knelt beside him and be- 
gan to dry his face with a towel. 
‘‘Greetings, love,” he muttered. 

Peters hooded eyes turned to 
Dr. Howell. ‘‘All ri^t, Fm sorry, 
I apologize,” he told her, curtly. 
‘‘I thank you for coming but I don’t 
believe it.” 

‘‘Then why is it working?” asked 
Lurice. 

‘‘I don’t even know what’s hap- 
pening!” snapped Lang. 


T think you do,” said Dr. How- 
ell, an urgency rising in her voice. 
“And I know, Mr. Lang. Ju-ju is 
the most fearsome pagan sorcery 
in the world. Centuries of mass 
belief alone would be enough to 
give it terrifying power. It has that 
power, Mr. Lang. You know it 
does.” 

“And how do you know. Dr. 
Howell?” he countered. 

“When I was twenty-two,” she 
said, “I spent a year in a Zulu vil- 
lage doing field work for my Ph.d. 
While I was there, the ngombo 
took a fancy to me and taught me 
almost everything she knew.” 

**Ngombo?** asked Patricia. 

**Witch doctor/* said Peter, in 
disgust. 

“I thought witch doctors were 
men,” said Jennings. 

“No, most of them are women,” 
said Lurice. “Shrewd, observant 
women v/ho work very hard at 
their profession.” 

“Frauds,” said Peter. 

Lurice smiled at him. ‘Tes,” 
she said. “They are. Frauds. Para- 
sites. Loafers. Scare-mongers. Still 
— what do you suppose is making 
you feel as if a thousand spiders 
were crawling all over you?” 

For the first time since he’d en- 
tered the apartment, Jennings saw 
a look of fear on Peter’s face. ‘Tow 
know that?** Peter asked her. 

“I know everything you’re go- 
ing through,” said Dr. Howell. 
T’ve been through it myself, dur- 
ing that year. “A witch doctor from 
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a nearby village put a death curse 
on me. Kuringa saved me from 
it.'' 

*TeIl me,” said Peter. Jennings 
noticed that the young mans 
breath was quickening. It appalled 
him to realize that the second in- 
jection was, already, beginning to 
lose its eflEect. 

‘Tell you what?” said Lurice. 
“About the long-nailed fingers 
scraping at your insides? About 
Ae feeling that you have to pull 
yourself into a ball in order to 
crush Ae snake uncoiling in your 
belly?” 

Peter gaped at her. 

“The feeling Aat your blood 
has turned to acid?” said Lurice. 
“That, if you move, you’ll crumble 
because your bones have all been 
sucked hollow?” 

Peter’s lips began to shake. 

‘The feeling Aat your brain is 
being eaten by a pack of furry rats? 
That your eyes are just about to 
melt and dribble down your cheeks 
like jelly? That—?” 

“That’s enough.” Lang’s body 
shuddered spasmodically. 

“I only said Aese Aings to con- 
vince you Aat I know,” said Lu- 
rice. “I remember my own pain as 
if rd suffered it Ais morning in- 
stead of seven years ago. I can 
help you if you’ll let me, Mr. 
Lang. Put aside your skepticism. 
You do believe it or it couldn’t 
hurt you, don’t you see that?” 

“Darling, please/* said Patricia. 

Peter looked at her. Then his 


gaze moved back to Dr. Howell. 

“We musn’t wait much longer, 
Mr. Lang,” she warned. 

“All right.” He closed his eyes. 
“All right Aen, try. I sure as heU 
can’t get any worse.” 

“Quickly,” begged Patricia. 

“Yes.” Lurice Howell turned 
and walked across Ae room to get 
her overnight bag. 

It was as Ae picked it up Aat 
Jennings saw Ae look cross her 
face — as if some formidable com- 
plication had just occurred to her. 
She glanced at Aem. “Pat,” she 
said, “come here a moment.” 

Patricia pushed up hurriedly 
and moved to her side. Jennings 
watched Aem for a moment before 
his eyes shifted to Lang. The young 
man was starting to twitch again. 
It's coming, Jennings Aought. 

“What?” 

Jennings glanced at Ae women. 
Pat was staring at Dr. Howell in 
shock. 

“I’m sorry,” said Lurice. “I 
should have told you from Ae start 
but there wasn’t any opportunity.” 

Pat hesitated. “It has to be Aat 
way?” she asked. 

“Yes. It does.” 

Patricia looked at Peter wiA a 
questioning apprehension in her 
eyes. Abruptly, then, she nodded. 
“All right,” she said. “But hurry.” 

Without anoAer word, Lurice 
Howell went into Ae bedroom. 
Jennings watched his daughter as 
Ae stared intently at Ae closed 
door. 
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The bedroom door opened and 
Dr. Howell came out. Jennings, 
turning from the sofa, caught his 
breath. Lurice was naked to the 
waist and garbed below with a 
skirt composed of several colored 
handkerchiefs knotted together. 
Her legs and feet were bare. Jen- 
nings gaped at her. The blouse and 
skirt she'd worn had revealed noth- 
ing of the sinuous beauty of her 
body. 

Jennings turned his eyes to- 
ward Pat; her expression, as she 
stared at Dr. Howell, was unmis- 
takable now. 

Jennings looked back at Peter. 
Due to its masking of pain, the 
young man's face was more diflB- 
cult to read. 

‘‘Please understand. I’ve never 
done this before," said Lurice, em- 
barrassed by their staring silence. 

‘‘We understand,” said Jen- 
nings, once more unable to take 
his eyes from her. 

A bright red spot was painted 
on each of her tawny cheeks and, 
over her twisted, twine-held hair, 
she wore a helmet-like plume of 
feathers, each of a chestnut hue 
with a vivid white eye at the tip. 
Her breasts thrust out from a tan- 
gle of necklaces made of animals’ 
teeth, skeins of brightly colored 
yarn, beads, and strips of snake 
skin. On her left arm — banded at 
the bicep with a strip of angora 
fleece — was slung a small shield 
of dappled ox-hide. 

She moved toward them with a 
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shy, almost childlike defiance — as 
if her shame was balanced by a 
knowledge of her physical wealth. 
Jennings was startled to see that 
her stomach was tattooed, hun- 
dreds of tiny welts forming a de- 
sign of concentric circles around 
her navel. 

‘‘Kuringa insisted on it," said 
Lurice, as if he'd asked. ‘‘It was 
her price for teaching me her se- 
crets." She smiled fleetingly. ‘‘I 
managed to dissuade her from 
filing my teeth to a point.” 

Jennings sensed that she was 
talking to hide her embarassment 
and he felt a surge of empathy for 
her as she set her bag down, 
opened it and started to remove its 
contents. 

‘‘The welts are raised by making 
small incisions in the flesh," she 
said, ‘‘and, pressing into each in- 
cision a dab of paste." She placed 
on the coffee table a vial of gru- 
mous liquid, a handful of small, 
polished bones. ‘‘The paste I had 
to make myself. I had to catch a 
land crab with my bare hands and 
tear off one of its claws. I had to 
tear the skin from a living frog and 
the jaw from a monkey." She put 
on the table a bundle of what 
looked like tiny lances. ‘‘The claws, 
the skin and the jaw, together 
with some plant ingredients, I 
pounded into the paste." 

Jennings looked surprised as she 
withdrew an LP record from the 
bag and set it on the turntable. 

‘‘When I say ‘Now/ Doctor," 
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she asked, Vill you put on the 
needle arm?” 

Jennings nodded mutely. 

As she squatted to set the vari- 
ous objects on the floor, it became 
apparent that underneath the skirt 
of handkerchiefs, Lurices loins 
were uncovered. 

“Well, I may not live,” said 
Peter — his face was almost white 
now — “but it looks as if I’m going 
to have a fascinating death.’* 

“If the three of you will sit 
in a circle,” Lurice said. The prim 
refinement of her voice coming 
from the lips of what seemed a 
pagan goddess struck Jennings 
forcibly as he moved to assist 

Lang- 

The seizure came as Peter tried 
to stand. In an instant, he was in 
the throes of it, groveling on the 
floor, his body doubled, his knees 
and elbows thumping ^t the rug.' 
Abruptly, he flopped over, forcing 
back his head, ^e muscles of his 
spine tensed so acutely that his back 
arched upward from the floor. Pale 
foam ribboned from the slash of 
his mouth, his staring eyes seemed 
frozen in their sockets. 

“Lurice!” screamed Pat. 

“There’s nothing we. can do un- 
til it passes,” said Lurice. She 
stared at Lang with sickened eyes. 
Then, as his bathrobe came un- 
done and he thrashed naked on 
the rug, she turned away, her face 
tightening with a look which Jen- 
nings interpreted, to his disquie- 
tude, as a look of fear. Then he 


and Pat were bent across Lang's 
afflicted body, trying to hold him. 

“Let him go,” said Lurice, 
“There’s nothing you can do.” 

Patricia glared at her in fright- 
ened animosity. As Peter’s body 
finally shuddered into immobility, 
she drew the edges of his robe to- 
gether and refastened the sash. 

“Notr. Into the circle; quick- 
ly,” said Lurice, clearly forcing 
herself against some inner dread. 
“No, he has to sit alone,” she said, 
as Patricia braced herself beside 
him, supporting his back. 

“He’ll fall/* said Pat, an under- 
current of resentment in her voice. 

“Patricia, if you want my 
help—” 

Uncertainly, her eyes drifting 
from Peter’s J)ain-wasted features 
to the harried expression on Lu- 
rice’s face, Patricia edged away 
and settled herself. 

“Cross-legged, please,” said Lu- 
rice, “Mr. Lang?” 

Peter grunt^, eyes half-closed. 

“During the ceremony. I’ll ask 
you for a token of payment Some 
unimportant personal item will 
suflBce.” 

Peter nodded. “AH right; let's 
go/* he said. “I can’t take much 
more.” 

Lurice's breasts rose, quivering, 
as she drew in breath. “No talking 
now,” she murmured. Nervously, 
she sat across from Peter and 
bowed her head. Except for Lang's 
stentorian breathing, the room 
grew deathly still. 
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Jennings could hear, faintly, in 
the distance, the sounds of traffic. 
He tried, in vain, to clear his 
mind of misgivings. He didn't be- 
lieve in this. Yet here he sat, his 
crossed legs already beginning to 
cramp. Here sat Peter Lang, obvi- 
ously close to death with not a 
symptom to explain it. Here sat his 
daughter, terrified, struggling 
mentally against that which she, 
herself, had initiated. And here, 
•most bizarre of all, sat — not Dr. 
Howell, aii intelligent professor of 
anthropology, a cultured civilized 
woman — but a near-naked Afri- 
can witch doctor with her imple- 
ments of barbarous magic. 

There was a rattling noise. Jen- 
nings blinked his eyes and looked 
at Lurice. In her left hand, she 
was clutching the sheaf of what 
looked like miniature lances. With 
her right, she was picking up the 
cluster of tiny, polished bones. 
She shook them in her palm like 
dice and tossed them onto the rug, 
her gaze intent on their fall. 

She stared at their pattern on 
the carpeting, then picked them up 
again. Across from her, Peter's 
breath was growing tortured. 
What if he suffered another at- 
tack? Jennings wondered. Would 
the ceremony have to be re-start- 
ed? 

He twitched as Lurice broke 
Ae silence. 

‘"Why do you come here?" she 
asked. She looked at Peter coldly, 
almost glaring at him. *^hy do 


you consult me? Is it because you 
have no success wiA women?" 

"What?" Peter stared at her be- 
wilderedly. 

"Is someone in your house sick? 
Is Aat why you come to me?" asked 
Lurice, her voice imperious. 
Jennings realized abruptly Aat 
she was, completely now, a witch 
doctor questioning her male client, 
arrogantly contemptuous of his in- 
ferior status. 

"Are you sick?** She almost spat 
the words, her shoulders jerking 
back. Jennings glanced involun- 
tarily at his daughter. Pat was sit- 
ting like a statue, cheeks pale, lips 
a narrow, bloodless line. 

"Speak up, man!" ordered Lu- 
rice, the scowling ngotnbo, 

"Yes! I'm sick!" Peter's chest 
lurched wiA breaA. "I'm sick,** 

"Then speak of it," said Lurice. 
'Tell me^how Ais sickness came 
upon you." 

EiAer Peter was in such pain 
now Aat any notion of resistance 
was destroyed — or he had been 
captured by Ae fascination of 
Lurice's presence. Probably it was 
a combination of the two, Aought 
Jennings, as he watched Lang be- 
gin to speak, his voice compelled, 
his eyes held by Lurice's burning 
stare. 

"One night, Ais man came 
sneaking into camp," he said. "He 
tried to steal some food. When I 
chased him, he got furious and 
Areatened me. He said he’d kill 
me.” Jennings wondered if Lurice 
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had hypnotized Peter, the young 
mans voice was so mechanicaL 

"'And he carried, in a sack at his 
side . . Lurice's voice seemed 
to prompt like a hypnotist’s. 

“He carried a doll,” said Peter. 
His throat contracted as he swal- 
lowed. “It spoke to me,” he said. 

'The fetish spoke to you,” said 
Lurice. “What did the fetish say?” 

“It said that I would die. It said 
that, when the moon was like a 
bow, I would die.” 

Abruptly, Peter shivered and 
closed his eyes. Lurice threw down 
the bones again and stared at 
them. Abruptly, she flung down 
the tiny lances. 

“It is not Mbwiri nor Hebiezo,” 
she said, “It is not Atando nor 
Fuofuo nor Sovi. It is not Kundi 
or Sogbla. It is not a demon of 
the forest which devours you. It 
is an evil spirit which belongs to 
a ngombo who has been offended. 
The ngombo has brought evil to 
your house. The evil spirit of the 
ngombo has fastened itself upon 
you in revenge for your offense 
against its master. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Peter was barely able to speak. 
He nodded jerkily. 'Tes.” 

“Say — Yes, I understand,** 

“Yes.” He shuddered. *Tes. I 
understand.” 

‘Tou will pay me now,” she 
told him. 

Peter stared at her for several 
moments before lowering his eyes. 
His twitching fingers reached into 


the pockets of his robe and came 
out empty. Suddenly, he gasped, 
his shoulders hitching forward as 
a spasm of pain rushed through 
him. He reached into his pock- 
ets a second time as if he weren’t 
sure that they were empty. Then, 
frantically, he wrenched the ring 
from the third finger of his left 
hand and held it out. Jennings’ 
gaze darted to his daughter. Her 
face was like stone as s^ watched 
Peter handing over the chig she’d 
given him. 

“Now,” said Lurice. 

Jennings pushed to his feet and, 
stnmbUng because of the numb- 
ness in his kgs, he moved to the 
turntable and lowered the needle 
arm in place. Before he’d settled 
back into the circle, the room was 
filled with drumbeats, with a 
chanting of voices and a slow, un- 
even clapping of hands. His gaze 
intent on Lurice, Jennings had 
the impression that everything was 
fading at the edges of his vision, 
that Lurice, alone, was visible, 
standing in a dimly nebulous light. 

She had left her ox-hide shield 
on the floor and was holding the 
bottle in her hand. She pulled the 
stopper loose and drank the con- 
tents with a single swallow. 
Vaguely, Jennings wondered what 
it was she’d drunk. 

The bottle thudded on the floor. 

Lurice began to dance. 

She started languidly. Only her 
arms and shoulders moved at first, 
their restless sinuous motioii timed 
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to the cadence of the drumbeats. 
Jennings stared at her, imagining 
that his heart had altered its 
rhythm to that of the drums. He 
watched the writhing of her shouh 
ders, the serpentine gestures she 
was making with her arms and 
hands. He heard the rustling of 
her necklaces. Time and 
were gone for him. He might have 
been sitting in a jungle g^ade, 
watching the somnolent twisting 
of her dance. 

Xlap hands, said the ngombo. 

Without hesitation, Jennings 
started clapping in time with the 
drums. He glanced at Patricia. 
She was doing the same, her eyes 
still fixed on Lurice. Only Peter sat 
motionless’, looking straight ahead, 
the muscles of his jaw quivering 
as he ground his teeth together. 
For a fleeting moment, Jennings 
was a doctor once again, looking 
at his patient in concern. Then, 
turning back, he was re-drawn into 
the mindless captivation of Lu- 
rice’s dance. 

The drumbeats were accelerat- 
ing now, becoming louder. Lurice 
began to move within the circle, 
turning slowly, arms and shoul- 
ders still in undulant motion. No 
matter where she moved her eyes 
remained on Peter, and Jennings 
realized that her gesturing was ex- 
clusively for Lang — drawing, 
gathering gestures as if she sought 
to lure him to her side. 

Suddenly, she bent over, shook 
herself with abandon, swinging 


her breasts from side to side and 
rattling her necklaces, her wild 
face hovering inches over Peter^s. 
Jennings felt his stomach muscles 
pulling in as Lurice drew her 
talon-shaped fingers over Peter's 
cheeks, then straightened up and 
pivoted, her shoulders thrust back 
carelessly, her teeth bared in a 
grimace of savage zeal. In a mo- 
ment, she had spun around to 
face her client again. 

A second time she bent herself, 
diis time stalking back and forth 
In front of Peter with a cat-like 
gait, a rabid crooning in her 
throat. From the comers of his 
eyes, Jennings saw his daughter 
straining forward. The expression 
on her face was terrible. 

Suddenly, Patricia's lips flared 
back as in a soundless cry. Lean- 
ing over, Lurice had clutched her 
breasts with digging fingers and 
was thrusting them at Peter’s face. 
Peter stared at her, his body 
trembling. Crooning again, Lurice 
drew back. She lowered her hands 
and Jennings, tightened as he saw 
that she was pulling at the skirt of 
handkerchiefs. In a moment, it 
had fluttered to the carpeting and 
she was back at Peter. It was then 
diat Jennings knew exactly what 
she'd dmnk. 

"No." Patricia's venom-thick- 
ened voice made him twist around, 
his heartbeat lurching. She was 
starting to her feet. 

"Pot/" he whispered. 

She looked at him and, for a 
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moment, they stared at each other. 
Then, with a violent shudder, she 
sank to the floor again and Jen- 
nings turned away from her. 

Lurice was on her knees in 
front of Peter now, rocking back 
and forth and rubbing at her 
thighs with flattened hands. She 
couldn’t seem to breathe. Her open 
mouth kept sucking at the air with 
wheezing noises. Jennings saw 
perspiration trickling down her 
cheeks; he saw it glistening on her 
back and , shoulders. No, he 
thought. The word came out auto- 
matically, the voicing of some alien 
dread that seemed to rise up, chok- 
ing, in him. No. He watched Lu- 
rice’s hands clutch upward at her 
breasts again. Drumbeats throbbed 
and billowed in his ears. His heart 
beat pounded. 

No/ 

Lurice’s hands had clawed out 
suddenly and torn apart the edges 
of Lang’s robe. Patricia’s gasp was 
hoarse, astounded. Jennings 
caught only a glimpse of her dis- 
torted face before his gaze was 
drawn back to Lurice. Swallowed 
by the frenzied thundering of the 
drums, the howl of chanting 
voice, the explosive clapping, be 
felt as if his head were going 
numb, as if the room were tilt- 
ing. In a dream-like haze, he saw 
Lurice’s bands reached out to Pe- 
ter. He saw a look of nightmare 
on the young man’s face as tor- 
ment closed a vise around him — 
torment which was just as much 


camahty as agony. Lurice moved 
closer to him. Closer. Now her 
sweat-laved body writhed inches 
from his own. 

“Give it to we.” Her voice was 
bestial, gluttonous. “Give it to 
we. 

“Get away from him.*" Patri- 
cia’s gutteral warning tore Jen- 
nings from entrancement. Jerk- 
ing around, he saw her reaching 
for Lurice — who, in that instant, 
clamped herself on Peter’s body. 

Jennings lunged at Pat, sens- 
ing that he must. She twisted wild- 
ly in his grip, her hot breath spill- 
ing on his cheeks, her body vio- 
lent in rage. 

“Get away from himl” she 
screamed at Lurice. “Get your 
hands away from him /” 

“Patricia!” Jennings snapped. 

“Let me go/” 

Lurice’s scream of anguish par- 
alyzed them. Stunned, Aey 
watched her flinging back from 
Peter and collapsing on her back, 
her legs jerked in, arms flung 
across her face. Jennings felt a 
burst of horror. His gaze leaped 
up to Peter’s face. TTie look of 
pain had vanished from it. Only 
stunned bewilderment remained. 

“What is it?” gasped Patricia. 

Jennings’ voice was hollow, 
awed. “She's taken it away from 
him/' he said. 

“Oh, my God . . .* Aghast, 
Patricia watched her friend. 

The feeling that you have to 
1^11 yourself into a hall in order 
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to crush the snake uncoiling in 
your belly. The words assaulted 
Jennings’ mind. He watched the 
rippling crawl of muscles under- 
neath Lurice’s flesh, the spastic 
twitching of her legs. Across the 
room, the record stopped, and, 
in the sudden stillness, he could 
hear a shrill whine quavering in 
Lurice’s throat. The feeling that 
your blood has turned to acid, 
that, if you move, youll crumble 
because your bones have all been 
sucked hollow. Eyes haunted, Jen- 
nings watched her suffering Pe- 
ter’s agony. The feeling that your 
brain is being eaten by a pack of 
furry rats, that your eyes are just 
about to melt and dribble down 
your cheeks like jelly. Lurice’s legs 
kicked out. She twisted onto her 
back and started rolling on her 
shoulders. Her legs jerked in until 
her feet were resting on the car- 
pet. Convulsively, she reared her 
hips. Her stomach heaved with 
tortured breath, her swollen 
breasts lolled from side to side. 
'Teterr 

Patricia’s horrified whisper 
made Jennings’ head snap up. Pe- 
ter’s eyes were glittering as he 
watched Lurice’s thrashing body. 
He had started pushing to his 
knees, a look not human drawn 
across his features. Now his hands 
were reaching for Lurice. Jennings 
caught him by the shoulders but 
Peter didn’t seem to notice. He 
kept reaching for Lurice. 

"’Peter.'" 
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Lang tried to shove him aside 
but Jennings tightened his grip. 
"For God's sake — use your mind, 
manl” Jennings ordered. ’Tour 
mindr 

Peter blinked. He stared at Jen- 
nings with the eyes of a newly 
awakened man. Jennings pulled 
his hands away and turned back 
quickly. 

Lurice was lying motionless on 
her back, her dark eyes staring at 
the ceiling. Jennings leaned over 
and pressed a finger underneath 
her left breast. Her heartbeat was 
nearly imperceptible. He looked 
at her eyes again. They had the 
glassy stare of a corpse. Suddenly, 
they closed and a protracted, 
body-wracking shudder passed 
through Lurice. Jennings watched 
her, open-mouthed, unable to 
move. No, he thought. It was im- 
possible. She couldn’t be — 

“Luricer he cried. 

She opened her eyes and looked 
at him. After several moments, 
her bps stirred feebly as she tried 
to smile. 

"It’s over now,” she whispered. 

The car moved along Seventh 
Avenue, its tires hissing on the 
slush. Across the seat from Jen- 
nings, Dr. Howell slumped 
motionless in her exhaustion. 
A shamed, remorseful Pat had 
bathed and dressed her, after 
which Jennings had helped her to 
his car. Just before they’d left the 
apartment, Peter had attempted to 
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thank her, then, unable to find the 
words, had kissed her hand and 
turned away in silence. 

Jennings glanced at her. 'Tou 
know,'' he said, “if I hadn't, actu- 
ally, seen what happened tonight, 
I wouldn't believe it for a mo- 
ment. I'm still not sure that I do.” 

“It isn't easy to accept.” 

^Tou told Patricia what was go- 
ing to happen?” 

'TSIo,” said Lurice, ”I couldn’t 
tell her everydiing. I tried to brace 
her for the shock of what was 
coming but, of course, I had to 
withhold some of it. Otherwise, 
she might have refused my help — 
and her fianc^ would have died.” 
, “It was an aphrodisiac in that 
bottle, wasn't it?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ”I had to 
lose myself. If I hadn't, personal 
inhibitions would have kept me 
from doing what was necessary.” 

“What happened just before Ae 
end of it — ” Jennings began. 

“Mr. Lang's apparent lust for 
me?” said Lurice. “It was only a 
derangement of the moment. TTic 
sudden extraction of the pain left 
him, for a period of seconds, with- 
out conscious volition. Without, if 
you will, civilized restraint. It was 
an animal who wanted me, not a 
man.” 

Minutes later, Jennings parked 
in front of Dr. Howell's apartment 
house and turned to her. 

“I think we both know how 
much sickness you exposed — and 
cured tonight,” he said. 
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“I hope so,” said Lurice. “Not 
for myself but — ” She smiled a lit- 
tle. “Not for myself I make this 
prayer/* she recited, “Are you fa- 
miliar with that?” 

“I'm afraid I'm not.” 

He listened quietly as Dr. How- 
ell recited again. Then, as he 
started to get out of the car, she 
held him back. “Please don't,” 
she said. “I'm fine now.” Pushing 
open the door, she stood on the 
sidewalk. For several moments, 
they looked at each other. Then 
Jennings reached over and 
squeezed her hand. 

“Good night, my dear,” he said. 

Lurice Howell returned his 
smile. “Good night. Doctor.” 

Jennings watched her walk 
across the sidewalk and enter her 
apartment house. Then, drawing 
his car into the street again, he 
made a U-tum and started back 
toward Seventh Avenue. As he 
drove, he softly repeated the 
Countee Cullen poem which Lu- 
rice had spoken for him: 

Not for myself I make this 
prayer 

But for this race of mine 

That stretches forth from shad* 
owed places 

Dark hands for bread and wine/ 

Jennings' fingers tightened on 
the wheel. 

“Use your mind, Man,” he said. 
“Yourwzwd.” 


*Frow *Tagan Prayer/* which appears 
in ON THESE 1 STAND, by Countee CuU 
len (Harper) 
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INTERBALANCE 

by Katherine MacLean 


The barefoot girl stood 
staring at the house. Behind her 
was the property wall, nine feet 
high and painted bright blue; the 
gate was a good distance away. 
She should not have come in. She 
was trespassing on private prop* 
erty. The day before she had 
sto^ closer to the gate, and the 
day before that she had stood in 
the archway of the entrance. 
Right behind where she stood this 
day there was a cluster of palm 
scrub, but she did not hide; in- 
stead she stood in the open, con- 
spicuously and defiantly staring at 
the house. 

From the house, viewed through 
the sights of a rifle by old dim eyes, 
she was a small wavering figure. 

The old man looking through 
the rifle sights muttered angrily 
and pulled the rifle back. He be- 
gan to range through the house 
looking for a window from which 
he could see the girl clearly enough 
for a good shot. 


There was more going on in 
the big house. Unseen by the old 
man, a tall boy went out onto the 
steps of the house and waved at 
the girl urgently signalling her to 
come closer. 

She saw the boy, but she did not 
see the old man. Hesitantly, she 
moved a few yards closer to the 
house, and then stopped, digging 
her toes into the alien softness of 
the close-cropped green lawn. 
Outside the wall there was no 
grass, only sand and bushes, ocean 
and jun^e, and palm-thatched 
brick bouses on stone streets that 
ran slanting into the mountains. 
The house she stared at was dif- 
ferent in many ways. Its owner 
wore a full suit of clothes and 
would speak only English; he 
came out from behind his wall 
only once a month to buy pro- 
visions and arrange for workers 
for his property. He was consid- 
ered to be insane, and when three 
people disappeared in one year 
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there were horrible rumors about 
what he had done to them. How- 
ever he also had the only ma- 
chine gun on their side of the 
topless mountains, and so the 
villagers were polite and obliging 
to him, and shrugged. Even if the 
rumors were true, why worry? 
The old man would die of old age 
soon. 

The girl remembered all this. 
The rumors were probably lies. 
Many lies were made up to be 
frightening and amuse a dull eve- 
ning in the rainy season. She be- 
lieved that they were lies, but she 
felt danger and glanced quickly 
from side to side and behind her, 
feeling as she might if there were 
a jaguar near. 

The boy gestured again for her 
to come closer, but she shook her 
head and waited. Presently he 
grew tired of gesturing and came 
across the lawn to her. He was a 
tall gangling boy, big for fifteen, 
with a white shirt with long 
sleeves, and trousers and shoes, 
pale complexion and brown 
combed hair — altogether an an- 
tique and strange appearance, like 
that of the North Americans be- 
fore the Radiation. 

**What are you doing here?" he 
demanded as soon as he came 
close. “My father is very angry 
because you were here yesterday." 
The boy looked quickly over his 
shoulder at the house, a glance 
more of nervousness than observa- 
tion. “I think he is asleep. He 
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won’t see us from the windows if 
we talk on the porch." 

"No," she said firmly. “No 
closer." She spoke English, and he 
was surprised. The palm trees 
bent over the brick wall around his 
world, and the thunder of the surf 
was always close, and it was noth- 
ing like the pictures of the lands 
where English was spoken. 

They glanced at the house ap- 
prehensively. The heavy brick 
front of the big building had re- 
cessed windows, glassless and 
half-shuttered with pools of shad- 
ow within; the darkness of the 
shaded interior of the house 
looked out like the black pupil of 
an eye. They looked away with a 
deep breath, and he looked at the 
girl. She was also only fourteen or 
fifteen, smaU, brown and pretty, 
dressed in a blue and green cloth 
that covered one breast and left 
the other bare. Her skin was 
brown and smooth and clean, and 
her hair was black and her eyes 
blue. 

“Why are you here?" he de- 
manded. 

She looked at his eyes and 
then looked at his shirt with obvi- 
ous wonderment. “Why do you 
stay inside your wall? We are 
going on a party to the jungle to- 
night. We bring bread and cheese. 
Have fun." Her high-pitched 
young voice was plaintive. “Many 
years now I see you in the win- 
dows of your house and behind 
the wall. My name is Narine. 
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You are a man now. You can 
come out." 

‘*My father doesn’t want me to 
associate with villagers," the boy 
explained. 

The old man in the house 
tried to get a clear shot at the 
girl. She was closer now, and 
made a larger target, but her blue 
and green dress blended too well 
with the blue and green of the 
wall and bushes behind her. His 
eyes watered and his hand wa- 
vered and he found his sights 
crossing the white shirt of his son, 
who for some reason was talking 
to the trespasser. 

The hunter muttered curses 
against old age and ' radiation, and 
remembered that the cellar had 
windows. The cellar windows, at 
grass level, would silhouette them 
both sharply against the bright 
sky, and make them visible even 
to a man half blind. He hurried 
for the stairs. 

"You are a man now," the girl 
said. "He will die soon: old men 
always die. God will protect you. 
Come to the picnic, we will have 
fun, we will dig, and we will go 
far out." 

The boy looked down at her 
from a superior height. "I can’t 
waste my time playing or going 
on picnics. I am being educated." 

She made her eyes round, wait- 
ing to understand what he meant, 
and looked admiringly at his grey 
eyes and intelhgent expression. 

The boy’s slender shoulders 


straightened as he explained and 
he seemed to grow taller. "My fa- 
ther is educating^ me against the 
Tide of Advancing Savagery. He 
is teaching me to be Civilized 
and Carry on Progress." It was 
obviously a quotation in someone 
else’s tone of voice; he stood 
proudly and touched the breast of 
his white shirt as if it were a 
badge. 

She nodded admiringly, but 
was still puzzled. "How does he 
do this, Man?" 

The boy had not heard this ex- 
pression, Man, before in English, 
but it seemed to be a compliment. 
He raised his chin and looked 
more authoritative. "My father 
teaches me things like mathemat- 
ics, advanced mathematics. He is 
a fine teacher. His father was a 
Ph.D. and a teacher in the States. 
He says that they don’t teach civi- 
lization any more, anywhere.” 

He looked at the palm trees 
leaning over the blue-painted wall, 
and hstened to the distant rumble 
of the surf, and remembered that 
he had never spoken to anyone 
outside except the foremen of the 
work gangs that picked his father’s 
fields. The girl seemed to be edu- 
cated, although she spoke a 
strange English. He looked at the 
girl, her smooth brown skin, her 
blue eyes, and the dress that cov- 
ered only one breast, and he grew 
confused. "Do they — I mean, is 
civilization . . 

"Civilization?" The pretty 
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brown girl was still uncertain 
about the question. “1 don't dig 
... I mean, we don't force any- 
one to learn! An answer without 
a question means nothing. Karma 
is that you want to learn as much 
as you deserve to know. There is 
a man in Yelopo, five miles away, 
who likes numbers. He plays with 
number theories, and puzzles all 
the time. When someone here in 
Puerto needs a problem solved, 
they measure with a string and 
make drawings and take the string 
and the drawings to him. He 
solves it and they pay him in 
hens and pigs." She smiled. “See, 
we need o^y one man to do 
mathematics, and we have only 
one man. The good god of Inter- 
balance takes care of it for us." 

He was insulted. “One mathe- 
matician — that's not civilization!" 
He lifted his eyes to the moun- 
tains behind the village. They 
towered into the sky, nobly high, 
like ideals. 

“My fathers both paint pic- 
tures," she said in her high 
pitched, apologetic worried voice 
as he stared angrily away from 
her. “They also fish and pick pa- 
paya, of course. The pictures are 
very strange, but not as strange 
as my grandfather's pictures. Ev- 
eryone should do what his spirit 
calls him to do. If my little broth- 
ers wanted to study mathematics 
I would look through the empty 
houses and find books for them." 

The mountains he stared at, al- 
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though lofty, were covered with 
jungle, and in the distance a tiny 
figure, leading a burro, wended 
slowly up a mountain trail. The 
girl talked as if she were being 
tolerant, allowing him to study. It 
was all wrong and unlike the 
right principles, and he grew 
more angry. 

She touched his sleeve timidly 
with a single finger. “If you like 
to study ..." ' 

“No!" he snapped, still not 
looking at her. The burro and the 
villager on the mountain trail 
moved upward slowly, looking al- 
most like ants. “I don't like mathe- 
matics at all. I don't like study- 
ing. I do it anyhow. Father says 
doing what you don't like hard- 
ens you and gives you disciphne.** 
He looked at her contemptuously. 
“Father is right You're all a bunch 
of degenerating savages!" ^ 

The brown girl in the blue 
dress raised a small fist to hit him, 
and instead stamped her feet, 
squealing with rage. “I am not de- 
generate! My name is Narline 
Robinson. My Father Robinson, 
good family. My mothers, Lopez, 
Rothberg, and Sumpello. We are 
the best family — thirteen children 
not monsters, bom handsome and 
six still alive, healthy, almost 
adults. Two of my mothers still 
alive and young. I am the oldest 
child. I will make grandparents of 
them and they will be proud." 

She stopped for breath and 
looked suspiciously at his clothing 
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as if wondering suddenly what 
they covered. ‘Tou, you only-son. 
Are you a monster?” 

‘*No,” he almost shouted. His 
shirt blazed white in the sunlight 
and he looked at the exit arch in 
the wall, confusedly thinking of 
escape from the talking. “Fm fine. 
Radiation hasn't done a thing to 
me. Father says he was always 
careful to stay indoors. And he 
keeps me in, too. I can't go on a 
picnic. Go away — he might see 
you!** 

Suddenly she had stopped be- 
ing angry. She was smiling, look- 
ing at him warmly. “Come with 
me on a picnic.*' She reached out 
daringly and tugged at his hand. 
•‘Look how close the gate is. We 
can go by ourselves. We can play 
and help humanity. We can talk 
and dig each other and build 
counterpoint.** 

The boy did not understand the 
last remarks, but he understood 
temptation. He glanced at the exit 
gate, feeling her band in his, and 
dropped her hand, growing pale. 

•‘Arc you afraid of him?” she 
asked, lowering her voice. 

*lie wouldn't do anything to 
me,” the boy said without cer- 
tainty. “Fm his son.” 

The old man propped open a 
cellar window and discovered that 
it was as he had thought — the 
conversationalists made two per- 
fect black outlines against the 
blue sky. He aimed at the smaller 
silhouette. 


“The village people are afraid of 
him too,'* she said in a low voice. 
“Does he really catch people and 
puU them to bits in a dungeon?'* 

“I don’t know.” From talking in 
the sun, his pale skin was getting 
an unaccustomed flush, but he 
paled again. “My father doesn't 
tell me anything. He just educates 
me.” 

She shrugged. “They hear 
screaming.*' 

“Maybe. Or maybe it's him 
screaming. He gets very angry 
sometimes in his radiation labora- 
tory.*' 

^'Radiation laboratory . . 

She made the sign to ward ofiE 
evil and sank to the lawn; she 
succeeded in being graceful and 
did not faint, but her knees had 
bent under her involuntarily. This 
was the most forbidden of evil 
things, held in horror by the en- 
tire human race, and here she was 
only fifty feet from a house con- 
taining it. 

The old man in the basement 
took his finger from the trigger 
and cursed as the smaller silhou- 
ette sank down out of sight of his 
ground-level eye. He rushed for 
the stairs. 

“No no, you misunderstand,” 
the boy said, bending over her 
urgently. “It's a secret. I should 
not have told. I didn't intend to 
mention it. But he’s not making 
more radiation. He is trying to 
make people immune to radia- 
tion. To save the race.” 
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she said fbrgivrogjy, 
looking up at him, and she man- 
aged a weak giggle. ‘'But Man, 
we already know what to do to 
save the race. Breed. There aren’t 
enough people. Lots of empty 
houses. Most babies damaged by 
the radiation, they don’t live long 
enough to be born even, or not 
much after that. We all help. We 
try to make lots of babies. Breed 
and use no medicine.” She gig- 
ged again, and leaned in a com- 
fortable lounging position on the 
lawn, looking reminiscent. “It is 
not easy to make babies. But it is 
fun tr^g. It is good for the 
race.” 

She nailed at him while he 
blushed. “Why don’t you come 
•n a picnic. Tonight there is five. 
Very far out. Very interbalanced. 
Very new for you I guess, but 
Pang Ho.** 

A dim voice from the direction 
of the house hissed, “Hussy r 

She had been heard. 

The boy moved between her 
and the house. “Get up,” he whis- 
pered, bending over her. “Walk 
toward the gate. I’ll walk right 
behind you, between you and the 
house, so he can’t see you.” 

'Is he awake?” Her eyes round- 
ed until they were as large as 
rabbits’ eyes, and suddenly in 
them was the delayed fear of be- 
ing pulled apart in a mysterious 
dungeon. Fear grew into panic, 
and she whimpered in a tiny 
strangled sound. 


“It will be all right,” he said, 
bending over her. “Get up care- 
fully.” 

Slowly the pair straightened 
and they began walking away 
from the house with his body b^ 
tween her and the house, and the 
eye of the rifle. 

“Hussy!” hissed the old man, 
and dashed across the great wide 
shadowed mahogany floor past 
rows of shuttered windows. He 
was a lean old man, leanly fitted 
in a dacron grey suit that hung on 
him as if it had been originally 
fitted for someone younger with a 
thicker chest. The suit was one of 
the silkily perfect suits put out by 
the States just before the big con- 
fusion and the radiation came all 
over the world. 

He went out of the half-opened 
front door and down the stairs 
and across the lawn in a tiptoeing 
run. 

The couple was moving toward 
the gate single file over the grass. 

His son was saying, “I Tyon’t be 
able to go with you on this picnic, 
girl. When is the next one?” 

“STOP!” the old man bellowed, 
more to stop what was being said 
than to stop their motion toward 
the gate. 

They turned and he stood with 
his feet braced and the rifle point- 
ing at them both. He was a mag- 
nflicent old man, incredibly old, 
with white hair, a lean, lined face 
and old eyes, and bony withered 
hands holding the gun almost 
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without tremor. One accumulated 
radiation sickness slowly and 
evenly from the air with the years» 
and it was impossible to find any 
dijBFerence between radiation sick- 
ness and age, so the villagers had 
given up having two names for the 
same thing. He was forty, and he 
was old, very old. Very few men 
lived past their forties, but this 
man fought the advance of age 
with inflexible determination and 
personal resentment, as if it were 
an enemy. 

Outrage held him upright and 
alert. 

"Leo, where are you going 
with that girl?** 

"Just as far as the gate, Fa- 
ther." 

"Stand away from her. Fm go- 
ing to make her an example to 
trespassers. Ill teach these degen- 
erates to stay away.” 

"She*s not doing any harm* 
Father.” 

The fierce old man snorted, al- 
most a laugh. "I heard her. She's 
a degenerate, a savage. And she 
wants you to become one too. She 
is against morality and discipline. 
She believes in having fun when 
The Situation Is Desperate. When 
the Future Is at Stake. When the 
Issue Is Serious. My father knew 
how to deal with types like this. 
My father shot a beatnik in front 
of me, and I can shoot a degener- 


ate.” His voice rang with savage 
satisfaction. 

"But Man,” his son said, re- 
membering the flattering and 
pleasant word the girl had used to 
him. "She's a good girl. Don't be 
childish, Man.” Nervously he 
hoped that the word would re- 
mind his father that a man had 
the duty to be moderate and keep 
geod judgment. 

His father's complexion turned 
a shade of light violet, and his 
rifle muzzle began to wander back 
and forth vaguely. 

"What was that you said, 
Leo?” he asked in a strange small 
voice. 

It seemed to be changing his 
attitude. It was worth repeating. 

"I said,” his son repeated firm- 
ly, "don't be childish, Man.” 

His father's complexion dark- 
ened to purple and his eyeballs 
turned red. "They're closing inT 
he shrieked in a loud voice. 
""Aarwkr He fell over backward 
and the rifle discharged and blew 
a hole in a leaf of a palm tree. 
Everything became very quiet and 
there was only the distant rumble 
of the surf, and the squawk of a 
tropical bird. 

"See,” said the girl, after a 
pause to see if anything else would 
happen. "I told you not to worry. 
God takes care of everything. 
There is Interbalance.” 
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THE SIGHT OF EDEN 


by Howard Fast 


They were in orbit, and it 
was over. They had crossed the 
void, leaped all the gaps of time 
and imagination, and bridged the 
unbridgeable, and they had been 
through the seven fires of hell. 
They were sane, although they 
had touched all the fringes of in- 
sanity. They could smile, al- 
though they had known att the 
profound depths of grief and sui- 
cidal depression; apd they were 
alive, although they had flirted 
with all the varieties of death that 
boundless space can concoct. 

They had come through fear 
and terror indescribable, and now 
they could speak about it and to 
each other. There were seven of 
them, three women and four men, 
and they had been locked away 
in this starship for five intermina- 
ble years. They were light years 
beyond calculation from the Plan- 
et Earth; they had leaped their 
ship across the strange curves and 
tricks of space, played havoc with 


aU the calculus and geometry 
known to men, and had flung 
themselves over the void to where 
the stars clustered thick as grapes 
on autumn vines. They had done 
what they were ordained to do, 
and what no people from the 
Planet Earth had ever done be- 
fore. And now they were in silent, 
flowing orbit over a planet as blue 
and green and lovely as the one 
they had left behind them. 

It was something to think about 
and to crow about. It gave them 
a sense of themselves that was 
imique. It made them look at each 
other in a certain way as they sat 
together in the wardroom. They 
had dcHie it. 

For that reason, all words that 
could be said to the point were 
pointless; in five years, all the 
words had been said, all the reac- 
tions had been tested, all the tears 
had been wept. Now there re- 
mained only the fact, and the fact 
was the planet beneath them. 
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bathed in sunshine, washed with 
air, and laced with rivers and lakes 
and lagoons. It was the proof of 
the universe, all they had ven- 
tured their lives and sanity to 
prove — proof that life was not 
limited to the Planet Earth and 
the Solar System, but was a part 
of the logic of the universe. The 
fact was a planet slightly larger 
than Earth, perhaps of somewhat 
less density, with a breathable ni- 
trogen-oxygen atmosphere, well- 
watered and with abundant plant 
life. Its revolution upon ks axis 
was thirty hours; its year, as well 
as they could calculate, was four 
hundred and fifteen days. It's 
sun was a Sol-type sun, somewhat 
better than 900,000 miles in di- 
ameter and at this moment 112,- 
000,576 miles from the planet it 
warmed. There were eleven other 
planets in the system; but first 
this one, the other ten could wait. 

Their own orbit time was five 
hours and sixteen minutes, and 
since they had gone into orbit to 
study the planet, their starship 
had made eight revolutions. This 
was dieir final meeting in the 
wardroom for comparative discus- 
sion. It would be a short meeting, 
and then they would descend. 

Briggs, the pilot and as much 
the captain as anyone was captain 
on the starship, looked from face 
lo face and said, “Not very much 
kft to talk about, unless someone 
has a reason not to go down?* 


“All the reasons,* Frances 
Rhodes, the physician, nodded. 
“Bugs, germs, virus, radiation — • 
and none of them hold water.* 
She smiled — and she was lovely 
then, as they all were in the radi- 
ance of their accomplishment. 
“We*d go down if they had the 
plague, wouldn’t we?* 

They would have gone down if 
it were boiling lava under them, 
because they had endured all the 
confinement that is endurable and 
had felt all the nakedness of emp- 
ty space that men can feel and re- 
main sane. 

“I’m not worried about bugs,* 
Carrington, the agronomist, said. 
“Disease doesn’t work that way. 
Not about radiation cither. Some- 
thing else.* 

Gene Ling, second navigator 
and Nobel Prize winner, nodded. 
She was a slender, gentle half- 
Chinese from San Francisco. 
“Yes, something else,* she said. 
“No oceans.’' 

“No deserts either,* said Car- 
imgton. 

“No lights in the cities at 
night,* said Gluckman, the engi- 
neer. 

“If they are dries.* McCaflfcry, 
the navigator. 

“The nights arc full of. star- 
light," Briggs thought. “Perhaps 
they sleep at night. It must be dif- 
ferent. Why do we forget how 
different it must be?" 

“They must see us," said Laura 
9iawn, the biologist “Why don’t 
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they call to us, signal us, come up 
to us?" 

. "They?" 

"In the scopes, it looks like 
fairyland," Phillips, 2nd engi- 
neer, obsenred self-consciously. "1 
don’t like that." 

"Where was your childhood, 

Phillipsr 

"I don't like it." 

"Arms?" Gluckman wanted to 
know. 

"I suppose so," said Briggs un- 
easily. "Sidearms anyway." 

‘In fairyland?" L^ura Shawn 
smiled. 

But it wasn’t as light and pleas- 
ant as it seemed, and if it went on 
this way, Briggs realized, it cov^d 
top a note of hysteria. They were 
clinging to reality with a thin 
hold, and the meeting was point- 
less and becoming too long. 

"We go down now,” Briggs 
said. "Go to your stations." 

They were relieved, and they 
didn’t want to talk about it. They 
went to their stations, and the 
starship slid down its electro-mag- 
netic web until it rode Its anti- 
gravitic tensors a foot above the 
planet’s surface. Then they opened 
their airlocks and went out. 

The air was sweet as honey. 
Where the sun shone, it was warm 
and beneficent and in the shade 
it was seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
They had landed upon a broad 
meadow, half a thousand acres of 
meadow where the green grass 


was cropped an inch high; but 
when they examined it, they saw 
that it bent upon itself and 
controlled and conditioned itself. 
Through the meadow, winding 
lazily, a little river took ks way, 
and the banks of the river were 
lined with a million flowers of 
red and blue and yellow and every 
other color. Bees hummed among 
the flowers and the air was full 
of their fragrance, and here and 
there about the meadow was a tree 
heavy with blue or golden fruit. 
About a half a mile down the 
river, a filigree bridge arched 
gracefully. 

They had been five years in the 
starship, so at first they just stood 
and looked and breathed the air. 
Then some of them sat down on 
the grass. They all wept a little; 
that was to be expected. If they 
had faced danger or horror or the 
unbelievable, their reaction would 
have been different. It was the 
beauty and the peace, almost un- 
endurable, that made them weep. 
They felt better when they had 
but mostly they sprawled on the 
grass and listened to the soft 
breeze blowing. No one said any- 
thing and no one wanted to say 
anything. A half hour went by, 
and Briggs said: 

"We can’t just stay here." 

"Why not?" Laura Shawn 
wanted to know. 

They were all diinking, as 
Briggs also thought, that it was a 
dream or an illusion or that they 
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were dead. It was a bubble that 
could burst, they were thinking; 
and Briggs said: 

''Gluckman and Phillips — go 
into the ship and follow us!” 

Then the other five set out on 
foot, with the great, shining star- 
ship sliding behind them on its 
magnetic web. They walked to the 
filigree bridge, which seemed to be 
made of crystal lace, and they 
crossed the river. A little road or 
pathway, full of dancing light and 
color, led up over the brow of a 
low hill. On the other side of the 
hiU was a garden and in the cen- 
ter of the garden a building that 
was like a castle in fairyland or a 
dream, or the laughter of chil- 
dren, if a building can be like 
laughter of children. 

If the building was like the 
laughter of children, then the gar- 
den was like all the dreams that 
city children ever dreamed about 
a garden. It was about a mile 
square, and as Briggs led them on 
a winding path through it, it ap- 
peared to open endless arms of de- 
light and wonder. There were the 
fountains. Golden water from 
one, pink water from another, 
green water from a third, a rain- 
bow of colors from a fourth — and 
there were hundreds of fountains, 
ornamented with dancing, laugh- 
ing children carved out of stone of 
as many different shades as the 
water showed. There were nooks 
and comers of secret dehght- 
There were benches to rest on ^at 


were marvels of beauty and com- 
fort. There were hedges of green 
and yellow and blue. There were 
beds of flowers and bold beautiful 
birds, and there were drinking 
fountains to quench the thirst of 
those who used the garden. 

Gene Ling bent to drink at one 
of tliese. They watched her, but 
they didn't try to stop her. 

“Its water,” she said. “Clean 
and cold.” 

Then they all drank. They did- 
n't care. Their defenses were 
cmmbling too quickly. 

Gluckman brought the starship 
to rest in front of the building, 
and all seven of them went inside 
together. As they entered, music 
began, and they stopped nervous- 

ly. 

“It's automatic,'" McCaffery 
guessed. “Body relay or photo 
dectric.” 

Their momentary nerves could 
not contend against the music — 
an outpouring of sound that vi- 
brated with welcome and assur- 
ance and sheer dehght — that 
filled them with a sense of inno- 
cence and purity. Wherever they 
went in the building, the music 
was with them. They went into 
an auditorium large enough to 
hold a thousand people, but emp- 
ty, and with a great silver screen 
at one end. They wandered along 
empty corridors, lined with color- 
ful and masterful murals of naked 
children at play. They looked into 
rooms full of couches, where the 
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music made them drowsy abnost 
immediately, and there were other 
rooms that were dining rooms, 
play rooms, classrooms — all recog- 
nizable and all different. In each 
case, they sensed that this was 
how it should be, and in each case, 
the memories of earth which they 
used for comparison become crude 
and ugly. They left, and went back 
to the starship. 

With its viewplates open, the 
starship moved across the planet’s 
surface, a hundred feet above the 
ground. They saw gardens as 
beautiful and more beautiful than 
Ae one they had been in. They 
saw forests of old and ^lendid 
trees, with colored paths among 
the trees. They saw mighty am- 
phitheatres that could seat a hun- 
dred thousand people and smaller 
ones too. Buildings of glass and 
alabaster, pink stone and violet 
stone, green crystal. They saw 
groups of buildings that reminded 
them of the Acropolis of ancient 
Athens, if the Athenians had but 
a thousand years more to work 
and plan for some ultimate beau- 
ty. They saw lakes where boats 
were moored to docks, ready for 
use, but small boats, pleasure 
boats. They saw bathing pavil- 
ions — or so they surmised — play- 
ing fields, arbors, bowers, 
every structure for beauty and de- 
light that they had ever imagined 
and a thousand that they bad 
never imagined. 


But nowhere did they see a liv- 
ing man, woman or child. 

After nightfall, after they had 
eaten, they sat and talked. Their 
talk went in circles, and it was 
full of fear and speculation. They 
had come too far; space had en- 
veloped them, and although their 
starship hung a thousand feet in 
the air above a planet as large as 
the Planet Earth, they felt that 
they had passed across the edge of 
nowhere. 

“Just suppose,” Carrington 
said, “that all our dreams had 
taken shape.” 

"All the memories and wishes 
of our childhoods,” said Francis 
Rhodes. 

“Taken shape,” Carrington re- 
peated. “Who knows what the fab- 
ric of space is or what it does?” 

"It does strange things,” Gene 
Lkig, the physicist, agreed. 

“Or what thought is,” Carring- 
ton persisted. “A planet like this 
one — it’s a fairy land — it’s the 
stuff of dreams — aU the dreams we 
brought with us from home, all 
the longings and desires, and out 
of our thoughts it was shaped.” 

“Who was it said, we will make 
the earth like a garden?” 

“Oh, I don’t buy any of that,” 
Briggs said, more harshly than 
was called for, because he found 
himself leaning toward the mad- 
ness of their theories. “I don’t buy 
it one bit! It’s metaphysical bosh, 
and you’re all falling for it. You 
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don’t think a planet into exist- 
ence.’* 

"How do you know?” Laura 
Shawn asked dreamily. 

"How do I know? I know. I 
know the fact and the substance 
of dreams and the fact and the 
substance of matter, and the two 
are different!” 

"And we trap a curve of space 
and go from tomorrow into yester- 
day — is that real?” asked Gene 
Ling. 

"This planet is real,” Briggs 
insisted. 

"Without people?” 

"Or cities?” 

"Industry? You don’t spin pal- 
aces out of thin air — or do you, 
Briggs? Where is the indus^?” 

"Who cultivates it?” Carring- 
ton, an agronomist and in mental 
agony over this. "Who tends a 
million flower beds? Who ferti- 
lizes it? Who plants? Who crops 
the hedges?” 

"And who paints the murals of 
earth children? And who carves 
the statues of Earth children?” 

"Why must they be Earth chil- 
dren?” Briggs said slowly and dog- 
gedly. "Why must man be a freak 
of Earth, an accident on one 
planet out of a billion? Is the sun 
an accident?” 

Carrington said, "I could swear 
by all we believe in that those 
flower beds were tended yester- 
day. Where are the people to- 
day?” 

"If there is any today — ” 


"Enough of that,” Briggs 
snapped. "We’ve seen only a tiny 
comer of this world. Tomorrow, 
we’ll see more of it. Eight hours 
sleep won’t hurt any of us, and 
maybe it’ll clear some of the meta- 
physical cobwebs away.” 

Tomorrow came, and at a 
speed of five hundred miles an 
hour, the starship cruised across 
the planet, a thousand feet high. 
They sat at the viewplates, and 
looked at gardens and lakes and 
golden, winding rivers, and pal- 
aces and all the joyous beauty that 
man had ever imagined and so 
much that he had never imagined. 
They watched it until it became 
unbearable in its glowing abun- 
dance, and then the sun set. But 
they saw no people. The world 
was empty. 

That night, they talked again; 
and when they had talked them- 
selves close to the edge of mad- 
ness, Briggs ordered them to si- 
lence and sleep. But he knew that 
he was not too far from the edge 
of madness himself. 

On the third day, the starship 
came to rest on the edge of a lake 
whose shores were marked with 
pleasure houses and dream places. 
They could think of no other 
names for the buildings. PhQlip 
and Gluckman remained with the 
ship; Briggs led the others down 
to a dock that appeared to be 
carved out of alabaster, and he 
selected a boat moored there 
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large enough to hold them all. 
As they took their places in the 
boat, it stirred to life with the 
strange, haunting music of the 
planet, and the music washed 
away their fears and their cares, 
and Briggs saw that they were 
smiling at some inner fulfillment. 

‘‘We could remain here,” Laura 
Shawn said lazily. 

Briggs knew what she meant. 
Five years in the starship had 
merged all their secrets, all their 
memories. Laura Shawn was a 
product of poverty, unhappiness, 
and finally divorce. Her scientific 
triumphs had left a string of emo- 
tional defeats behind her. She had 
never been happy before, and 
Briggs wondered whether any of 
them had? Yet they were happy 
now — and he himself, too, for all 
of his struggle to preserve in him- 
self a fortress of skepticism and 
wary doubt. Doubt was anathema 
in this place. 

The boat had a wheel and a 
lever. The lever gave it motion; 
the wheel steered it. There was no 
sign of a propeller; it glided 
through the water by its own in- 
ner force; but this w^as not dis- 
turbing since their own starship 
rode the waves and currents of 
magnetism and force that pervad- 
ed the universe. So it was, Briggs 
through to himself, with all the 
mysteries and wonders that man 
had faced from his very begin- 
ning; they were miracles and be- 
yond explanation until man dis- 
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covered the reason, and then in 
the simplicity and self-evidence of 
the reason, he could smile at his 
former fear and superstition. 
W^s this planet any more wonder- 
ful or puzzling than the web of 
force that held the universe in 
place and order? And when the 
explanation came, if it ever did, 
he was certain it would be simple 
and even obvious. 

Meanwhile, he steered the boat 
across the lake, and as they skirt- 
ed the shore, building after build- 
ing welcomed them with music 
and invited them to its own par- 
ticular pleasure. He ran the boat 
through a canal bordered with 
great, flower-bearing trees, into 
another lake, where the water was 
so clear and pure that they could 
see all the gold and red and purple 
rocks on the bottom and watch 
gold and silver fish swimming 
and darting here and there. Then 
they entered a winding river, 
placid and lovely and bucolic, 
and they had gone a mile or so 
along this river, when they saw 
the man. 

He stood on a landing place of 
pink, translucent stone, where 
there was a circle of carved 
benches, and he waved to them, 
almost casually. “Did we also 
think him into being?” Briggs 
asked caustically, as he turned the 
boat toward the dock. They rode 
to the mooring, and the man 
helped them out of the boat onto 
the steps that led up to the dock. 
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He was a tall, well-buflt 
smiling and pleasant, his brown 
hair cut in the page-boy style of 
die olden times on Earth. He was 
of an indeterminate middle age, 
and he wore a robe of some light 
Uue material, belted at the waist. 

‘Tlease — join me and make 
yourselves comfortable,** he said 
to them, his voice warm and rich 
and his English without an ac- 
oent. ‘‘I am sorry for these three 
days of bewilderment, but there 
were things I had to do. Now, if 
you will sit down here, we can re- 
lax for a while and talk about 
some problems we have in com- 
mon.” 

His four companions were 
speechless; as for Briggs, he could 
only say, ‘iVell, TU be damnedl” 

"CaU me Smith,” he said. "I 
don’t have a name in your sense 
of the word. Smith will make it 
easier for you. No, you’re not 
dreaming. I am real. You are real. 
The place we are in is real. There 
is no reason for fear, believe me. 
Please sit down.” 

They sat down on the trans- 
lucent benches. He answered the 
thought in their minds: 

**No, I am not an Earth Man. 
Only a man.” 

‘Then you read our minds?” 
Francis Rhodes wondered, not 
speaking aloud. 

”I read your minds,” Smith 
nodded. That is one reason why I 
talk your language so easily,” 


^And the other reason?” Mc- 
CalFery was thinking. 

“We’ve listened to your radio 
signals many years — a great 
many years. I’m a student of Eng- 
lish.” 

“And this planet,” Briggs whisr 
pered. “Do you live here, alone?” 

“No one lives here,” Smith 
smiled, “except the custodians. 
And when we knew you would 
land here, we asked them to leave 
for a little while.” 

“In God's name,” Carrington 
cried, “what is this place?” 

“Only what it appears to be.” 
Smith. smiled and shook his head. 
“No mystery, believe me. What 
does it appear to be?” 

“A garden,” Laura Shawn said 
slowly, “the garden of all my 
dreams.” 

“Then you dream well. Miss 
Shawn,” Smith nodded. “You 
have places like this on your plan- 
et — parks, playgrounds. This is a 
park, a playground for children. 
That’s why no one lives here. It’s 
a place for children to come to 
and play and learn a Little about 
life and beauty — you see, in our 
culture, the two are not separate.” 

“What children?” 

The children of the Galaxy,” 
Smith nodded, waving a hand to- 
ward the sky. “There are a great 
many children — a great many 
playgrounds and parks, not unlike 
this one. Today, it is empty — to- 
morrow, five million children — 
they come and they go, even as 
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they do in yotir own parks — 

‘'Our own parks,” Briggs was 
thinking bitterly. 

‘'No, I am not sneering, Pilot 
Briggs. I am trying to answer your 
questions and your thoughts — 
and to connect these things with 
what you know and understand.” 

‘Tou re telling us that the Gal- 
axy is inhabited — by men?” Briggs 
asked. 

‘‘Why not by men? Can you 
really believe that man is an acci- 
dent on one planet in a billion? 
Wherever there is life, in time 
man appears — and he lives now 
on more than half a million plan- 
ets — in our galaxy alone. And he 
makes places like this place for his 
children.” 

“And who are you?” Carring- 
ton said. “And why are you here 
alone?” 

“How would you think of me?” 
Smith wondered. "We don't have 
government in your terms. We 
don't have nations. I could call 
myself an administrator — we 
have a good many. And I was sent 
here to meet you and talk to you. 
We have been watching you for 
a long time, tracing you — yes, 
we've watched Earth too, for a 
long time.” 

“Talk to us — ” Francis Rhodes 
said softly. 

“Yes.” 

“About what?” Briggs demand- 
ed. 

“About your sickness,” Smith 
rallied sadly. 


An hour had passed. They sat 
silently, looking at Smith, and he 
watched them, and then Briggs 
said, 

“For heaven's sake, don't pity 
us. We don't ask for pity — not 
from you or any of your breed of 
supermen.” 

“Not pity,” Smith told them. 
“We don't have pity — it's a part 
of yourselves, not ol us. Sorrow 
is a better word.” 

“Spare us that too,” said Gene 
Ling. 

Carrington refused to allow 
anger or impatience to disturb his 
own reasoning. He felt a compul- 
sion to demonstrate to Smith that 
he could reason dispassionately, 
and he said quietly and firmly, 

'Tou sec, Smith — you ask a 
great deal when you ask us for an 
admission of our own insanity. 
You pointed out, quite properly, I 
think, that we were egotistical 
and unscientific to believe that 
man was limited by nature to one 
obscure planet on the edge of the 
Galaxy. I hold that it is just as 
unscientific for you to claim that 
of all the races of man on all the 
planets, only the people of Earth 
are mentally sick, emotionally un- 
stable — yes, insane, the one word 
you were kind enough not to 
use — ” 

“Carrington, you're wasting 
your time,” Briggs said sourly. 
“He can read our thoughts — all 
of them.” 

“Which doesn't change any of 
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my arguments,** Carrington said 
to Smith. ‘Tfou mention our wars, 
our history of mass salughter, our 
use of atomic weapons, our rec- 
ord of murdering and destroying 
each other — but these are the par- 
ticul^s and the wasteful errors of 
our development — ** 

'TTiey are the specifics of your 
development,** Smith nodded re- 
luctantly. hate to repeat that 
no other race of men in all the uni- 
verse pursues murder as his major 
occupation and force of develop- 
ment — yet I must Only on 
Earth—** 

**But we are not all murderers,** 
Frances Rhodes protested. am a 
physician. If you know Earth so 
well, you know the history of 
medicine and healing on Earth.** 

*'A physician who carries a gun 
in a Ulster at her side,** Smith 
shrugged. 

‘‘For my protocdon only!** she 
cried. 

“Protection? Against whom, 
Miss Rhodes?** 

“We dkhi*t know — ** 

“Fm 9007,** Smith sighed. 
Im sorry. 

“I told you it*s no use,** Briggs 
snapped. “He reads our thoughts. 
He knows. God help us, he 
knows!** 

‘Tes, I know,** Smith agreed. 

‘Then you must know that peo- 
ple like ourselves are not murder- 
ers,** Carrington persisted, his 
voice still calm and controlled. 
“We are scientists. We are civi- 


lized people. You speak of how we 
are ridden with superstition, with 
gargantuan lies, with a love of 
the obscene and the monstrous. 
You mention half a billion Earth 
people who vocalize Christianity 
while none of them practice it. 
You talk about the millions we 
have slain in the name of free- 
dom, brotherhood and God. You 
talk of our greed, our meanness, 
our perversion of love and sex and 
beauty — don*t you realize that we 
know these things, that our best 
and bravest have struggled against 
them for ages?** 

“I realize that,** Smith nodded. 

“He reads our thou^ts,** Briggs 
repeated stubbornly. 

“We are scientists,** Carring- 
ton continued. “We built this star- 
ship that brought us here. We lay 
in its hull for five endless years — 
that the frontiers of space might 
be conquered. And now, when we 
discover a universe of men — men 
talented and wonderful beyond 
all our dreams and imaginings, 
you tell us that this is barred to 
us forever — that we must live 
and die on our own speck of 
dust—** 

“Yes, I am afraid it must be 
that way,** Smith agreed. 

“Everything but pity,** said 
Laura Shawn. 

Smith opened his robe, let it 
slip off his body to the ground, 
and stood before them naked. The 
women instinctively turned their 
heads away. The men reacted in 
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shocked disbelief. Smith picked 
up his robe and clothed himself 
again. 

“You see,” he said. 

The five men and women 
stared at him, realization dawn- 
ing now. 

“In all the universe,” Smith 
said, “there is only one race of 
man that holds its bodies in 
shame and contempt. All others 
walk naked in pride and un- 
ashamed. Only Earth has made 
the image of man into a curse and 
a shame. What else must I say?" 

“Do you intend to destroy us?" 
Briggs asked harshly. 

Smith looked at us with regret 
“We don't destroy, Briggs. Wc 
don't kill.” 

“What then?” 

'Tou have something we don't 
have,” Smith said softly, gently. 
“We had no need of it, but you 
had to create it — otherwise you 
would have perished in your sick- 
ness. You know what it is.” 

“Conscience,” Gene Ling whis- 
pered. 

“Yes — conscience. It will help. 
Go back to your starship and plot 
your course for home. And the* 
you must make the decision to 
forget. When you make that de- 
cision, we vdll help you — ” 

“If we make it,” Briggs said. 

“If you make it,” Smith agreed. 

“Hold out some hope,” Laura 
^awn begged him. “Don't send 
us away like this. We came across 
— ^we were the first — ” 
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“You weren't the first,” Smith 
said, the sadness in his voice un- 
bearable. 'There were others from 
Earth, but each time they de- 
stroyed each other and the knowl- 
edge too. You weren't the first 
and you won't be the last — ” 

“Can we hope?” Laura Shawn 
pleaded. 

“All men hope," Smith said. 
"More than that — I don't know.” 

The starship circled the beauti- 
ful planet, and the seven people 
of Earth sat in the wardroom. 
Gluckman and Phillips had been 
told of the encounter, and by now 
they had all discussed it into si- 
lence and weariness. Only Briggs 
had said nothing — until now, 
and now he said: 

“Why can't we remember that 
he reads our thoughts? He knew.” 

“I'm selfish,” Laura Shawn 
whispered through her tears. “It is 
easier to give up all it might mean 
to mankind than to give up my 
own memories.” 

“Of three days of childhood?” 
Briggs said bitterly. “To hell with 
that! To hell with his damned 
utopia! To hell with the stars! 
We'll make an atmosphere on 
Mars and drain the poison gas 
from Venus! To hell with him 
and his gardens! We have a job 
of work! So set your stinking 
course for home, McCaffery — 
and the rest of you to bed. There's 
another day tomorrow!” 

That was the virtue of Briggs; 
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for he more than any of them 
knew how right Smith was, and 
he wept his own tears into his pil- 
low for hours before sleep came. 
In the morning, he was better. By 
then, the starship had flung itself 
a hundred million miles in the di- 
rection of home, and that gave 
Bri^ a good feeling* 


Like the others, he remem- 
bered only a wasteland of burn- 
ing suns, and in all the galaxy, 
no other planets than those of 
the Solar System. Like the others, 
he knew that he was returning to 
a place unique and precious in its 
singularity — Earth, the sole habi- 
tat of man. 



Through Time And Spoce With Ferdinand Feghoot: XXXII 

In 3229, when Ferdinand Feghoot arose to deliver his famous 
report to the Society for the Aesthetic Rearrangement of History, 
his reception was hostile. 

'Teghoot," cried Dr. Corydon Bramahpootra, the President, 
**is it not the purpose of our Society to make all history Classically 
perfect, as thou^ Gibbon himself had composed it? — to change 
every event that is crude, inartistic? When we sent you back to 
the early 1960's, did we not ask you to avert the untidy Sino- 
Indian War?" 

He gave Feghoot no chance to reply. "We did I And every 
day a Learned Commission examined the texts to see if they'd 
changed. Vast sums were wagered on your success; duels were 
actually fought. And what did you accomplish? At the peak of 
the crisis, you arranged for Premier Castro of Cuba to visit Prime 
Minister Nehru 1 You even mismanaged that, so that Castro wan- 
dered all over India sightseeing while his host waited for him 
in vain, getting more and more angry 1" 

Imperturbably, Feghoot nodded. 

"Wretchl" screeched the Doctor. ‘Tou have betrayed our 
idealsi Was that in the Classical spirit of Gibbon?” 

"Of course it was,” answered Ferdinand Feghoot "Now I 
can tell you how, as the fate of the world hung in the balance, 
Fidel roamed while Nehru burned." 


— GrENDEL BniARTOIf 



SCIENCE 



Time dilatation and hyperspatial drives may not be the 
only ways for us to get out to the stars. Possibly we shall 
walk before we fly ... . 


STEPPING-STONES 
TO THE STARS 

by Isaac Asimov 


There's something essen- 
tially unsatisfactory to me about 
the conquest of tlie Solar system, 
which seems to be at hand. We 
know too much about what we’ll 
find, and for us science-fiction- 
eers, for myself, for The Kindly 
Editor, for all of us, what we’ll 
find isn’t enough. 

After all, except for some pos- 
sible lichen-like objects on Mars, 
the other worlds of the Solar sys- 
tem are all barren (barring a most 
unexpected miracle.) 

Sure, we’ll get all sorts of in- 
formation and knowledge. In the 
process of reaching these barren 
worlds, we’ll develop valuable al- 
loys, plastics, fuels. We'll work 
up useful techniques of miniatur- 
ization, automation and emnpu- 


tation. I wouldn’t minimize any 
of these advances. 

But — There will be no Mar- 
tian princesses, no tentacled 
menaces, no superhumanly intel- 
ligent energy beings, no dreadful 
monsters to bring back to zoos. 
Gee whiUikers, there won’t be 
any romance I 

For the proper results and re- 
wards of space travel, we must 
reach the stars. We must find the 
Earth-type planets that possibly 
circle Aem, carrying upon them 
their full complement (we hope) 
of friend and foe, of superman 
and monster. 

Only how do we get to the 
stars? The Moon may be on our 
doorstep and Mars may be just 
across the threshold, but the stars 
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STEPPING-STONES TO THE STARS 

are way to hellangone (if The 
Kindly Editor will excuse the ex- 
pression) out of sight. 

The Moon is 222,000 miles 
away at its nearest and Mars is 
35,000,000 miles away at its 
nearest. Even Pluto, the most dis- 
tant of the known planets, is nev- 
er further than 4,650,000,000 
miles from us. On the other 
hand, the Alpha Centauri system, 
which includes the nearest stars to 
us, is 25,000,000,000,000 
miles away. 

In other words, when weVe 
labored our way to the farthest 
edge of the Solar system and 
stand on Pluto, we have covered 
a distance which is, at best, less 
than 1/5,000 of the distance 
that must be covered if even the 
nearest star is to be reached. 

In science fiction, we are used 
to a number of ways of overcom- 
ing this gap, from giant space- 
ships manned by generations to 
time dilatation to hyperspatial 
drives. 

However, in this article I shall 
be prosaic. I shall suggest only 
that it would be so nice if there 
were stepping-stones to the stars 
— bodies between Pluto and the 
stars which would at least give 
us a breathing spell, a place to 
stop and rest on die long trip. 

And having said tliat, I can 
smile cheerfully and say that 
there is good reason to believe 
that such stepping stones do ex- 
ist. I do not refer to possible dark 
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stars between us and Alpha Cen- 
tuari, or to possible trans-Plu- 
tonian planets. 

I refer, rather, to a shell of 
planetoids which surrounds the 
Sun, far beyond Pluto's orbit, 
with a dark halo; a shell of 
planetoids that dwarfs the known 
Solar system and which, in all 
probability, actually exists. 

To tell the story of these 
planetoids, I shall, as is my wont, 
begin at the beginning. In this 
case, the beginning involves the 
comets. 

Until very recently, comets 
have been considered portents of 
disaster, and with what seemed 
good reason. 

After all, the heavens are, for 
the most part, a scene of quiet 
changelessness or, at most, of ma- 
jestically periodic change. The 
sun rises and sets, the moon runs 
through its phases, the “fixed” 
stars maintain their positions ex- 
actly from generation to genera- 
tion, and the planets wander 
among them in complicated, but 
predictable, patlis. 

All is well. All is peaceful. 

Then, hurrying into view, ap- 
parently from nowhere, comes a 
comet. It is like nothing else m 
the heavens. A fuzzy patch of 
light, the “coma,” surrounds a 
bright star-like nucleus, and ex- 
tending from the coma is an 
arched tail that can stretch half- 
way across the heavens. Having 
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come from nowhere, the cooel 
finally vanishes into nowhere. 
There seemed no way of predict- 
ing either its coming or going and 
all one could say was that it had 
disturbed the peace and serenity 
of the skies. 

This was in itself disturbing 
enough. Add to that the strange- 
ness of its shape. It resembled a 
distraught woman, tearing across 
the sky in a hysterical frenzy, her 
unbound hair streaming behind 
her in the wind. The very word 
‘‘comet” comes from the Greek 
“kometes” meaning “long-haired.” 

Naturally, any sensible man 
could suppose only that such a 
sudden and frightening appari- 
tion was sent by some god to warn 
humanity of disaster. And, fur- 
thermore, since life and humanity 
is such that disaster strikes every 
year without fail, this theory has 
always appeared to be borne out 
unmistakably. After a comet, dis- 
aster invariably follows. Within a 
year of the comet's appearance, 
there was sure to be a war, plague 
or famine somewhere, or some 
major catastrophe. 

The last half-way spectacular 
conet showed up in 1910, and it 
succeeded in frightening many 
people into believing the end of 
the world would surely come. (It 
also, as any fool can plainly see, 
foretold the death of Mark Twain, 
the sinking of the Titanic, the 
coming of World War I ^nd a 
whole slew of catastrophes. 


However, portent or not, what 
is the nature of a comet? Aris- 
totle, and the ancient and medie- 
val thinkers who followed him, 
beheved the heavens were perfect 
and unchangeable. Since comets 
came and went, having a begin- 
ning and an ending, which stars 
and planets did not, they were 
imperfect and changeable and, 
therefore, could not be part of the 
heavens. They were instead at- 
mospheric phenomena; exhala- 
tions of bad air and therefore part 
of our own corrupt and miserable 
Earth. 

This notion was not destroyed 
until 1577. The Danish astron- 
omer, Tycho Brahe, measured the 
parallax of a bright comet that ap- 
peared that year, plotting its posi- 
tion as seen against the stars from 
his own observatory in Denmark 
and from another observatory fai 
Prague. The parallax proved too 
small to measure. This is not sur- 
prising, considering the relative 
shortness of the baseline (about 
500 miles) and the fact that this 
was before the days of the tele- 
scope. However, if the comet had 
been within 600,000 miles of the 
Earth, its parallax would have 
been perceptible. Tycho's conclu- 
sion, then, was that the comet 
had to be at least three times as 
hi from the Earth as the Moon 
was. That made that comet, at 
any rate, part of the heavens; and 
Aristotle was wrong. 

Even as part of the heavens 
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rather than of the Earth, comets 
remained troublesome. They did- 
n't fit into any system. When 
Copernicus put the Sun at the 
center of the Solar system and 
Kepler made planetary orbits into 
ellipses, the design of the planets 
began to fall neatly into place — 
except for the comets. They still 
came from nowhere, vanished in- 
to nowhere and represented an ir- 
ritating lawlessness in the king- 
dom of the Sun. 

Then came Newton and his 
law of gravitation that so neatly 
explained the planetary move- 
ments. Could it dso explain com- 
etary movements? That would m- 
deed be an acid test. 

In the year, 1704, Edmund 
Halley, a good friend of Newton, 
began to work out the orbits of 
various comets over the regions for 
which observational records exist- 
ed, in order to see if their motions 
could be made to fit die require- 
ments of gravitational mathemat- 
ics. The records of twenty-four 
different comets were studied. 

The one with the best avail- 
able data was the comet of 1682, 
which Halley had himself ob- 
served. Working out its orbit, he 
noticed that it passed through the 
same regions of the sky as had the 
comet of 1607, seventy-five years 
before, and the comet of 1531, 
seventy-six years before that. 
Checking back, he found records 
of another comet in 1456, sev- 
enty-five years further back stiU. 


Could it be that the same com- 
et was coming back at intervals of 
seventy-*‘ve years or so, after pass- 
ing over an elliptical orbit so ec- 
centric that its far end reached 
out far beyond die orbit of Sat- 
urn, then the furthest planet 
known? 

Halley felt certain that this 
was indeed so, and consequendy 
predicted that the comet of 1682 
would .cturn once again in 1758. 

It is one of the frustrations of 
scientific history that Halley 
knew he was not likely to live to 
see his prediction verified or ex- 
ploded. He would have had to live 
to be 102 for that, and he didn't. 
He made a valiant try, reaching 
the age of 85, but that wasn't good 
enough. 

On Christmas night, 1758, a 
comet was sighted and through 
early 1759, it rode high in die 
sky. The comet had indeed re- 
turned and it has been called 
''Halley's Comet" ever since. It 
was Halley's Comet that was in 
Che sky in 1910. 

The proof of Halley's theory 
created a sensation. Comets, or at 
least one comet, had been reduced 
to a commonplace, law-abiding 
member of the Solar system. Since 
then, many others have been sup- 
plied with definite orbits. And 
now, at last, there is no logical 
reason for considering comets di- 
vinely sent portents of disaster. — 
Which will not prevent some 
people preparing for the end of 
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the world at the next appearance 
of a large comet, you may be sure. 

Granted that comets are ordi^ 
nary members of the Solar sys- 
tem, subject to the same laws of 
motion as are the sedate planets, 
what are they? Well, they aren’t 
much. 

Comets have frequently aj>- 
proached one or another of the 
various planets and have had 
tibeir orbits altered, sometimes 
drastically, as a result of plane- 
tary gravitational attraction. 
(Sudi perturbations make it rath- 
er difficult to pinpoint the time of 
a comet’s return.) An approached 
planet, for its part, has never in 
any way shown any measurable 
effect due to the comet’s gravita- 
tional attraction. The comet of 
1779 actually passed through Ju- 
piter’s satellite system without af- 
fecting the satellites in any way. 

The obvious conclusion is that 
for all their gigantic volumes — 
and some comets are actually 
more voluminous than the Sun 
— comets have very small masses. 
The mass of even a large comet 
can be no larger than that of a 
middle-sized planetoid. 

If this is so, the density of a 
comet must be extremely low, far 
lower than the density of Earth’s 
atnK)sphere. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that stars can be seen 
ffirough the tail of a comet with 
no perceptible diminution in 
brightness. The Earth passed 
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through the tail of Halley’s Comet 
in 1910 and there was no discem- 
able effect. In fact, Halley’s Com- 
et |>assed between the Earth and 
the Sun and disappeared. The 
Sun shone through it as though it 
were vacuum. 

Professor Fred Whipple of 
Harvard originated, some years 
ago, a now widely accepted the- 
ory of the composition of com- 
ets that accounts for all this. Cool- 
ets, he supposes, are made np 
largely of "ices,” that is, of low- 
melting solids such as water, 
methane, carbon dioxide, ammo- 
nia and so on. When far from 
the Sun, these substances are in- 
deed solid and the comet is a 
small, solid body. As it approaches 
the Sun, however, some of the 
"ices” evaporate and the dust and 
gas that forms is forced away 
from the Sun by the radiation 
pressure of sunlight. 

Sure enough (as was first ob- 
served in 1531) a comet’s tail al- 
ways points generally away from 
die Sun. It streams out behind the 
comet as the comet approaches 
die Sun, but it precedes the comet 
as it moves away from the Sun. 
Moreover, the closer to the Sun, 
the larger the tail. 

Not as much atmosphere is 
formed, driven away by radiaticHi 
pressure, and lost, as you might 
think. The "ices” themselves are 
poor conductors of heat and com- 
ets remain in the vicinity of the 
Sun only a comparatively short 
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space of time. They retreat with 
most of their substance intact. 

Nevertheless, at each return a 
comet does lose of its substance. 
Whatever passes into the tail 
vanishes into space and never re- 
turns. Several dozen passes at the 
Sun would probably suffice to fin- 
ish a comet. Even a comet that 
returns only at intervals of a cen- 
tury or so can't be expected to last 
more than several thousand years 
at best. Therefore we ought, with- 
in historical times, see comets 
shrivel and die. 

And we do. Halley's Comet at 
ks return in 1 9 1 0 was disappoint- 
ingly dim, when compared with 
previous descriptions. It will prob- 
ably be even more disappointing 
at its next scheduled appearance 
in 1986. It is dying. 

And some comets have actually 
died as men watched. The best- 
known example is that of Biela’s 
Comet, first discovered in 1772 
by the German astronom?r, Wil- 
helm YOB Biek. It had a period of 
about 6.6 years and was observed 
on a number of its returns. In 
1846, it was found to have split 
in two, the halves travelling side 
by side. In 1852, the two parts 
had separated further. And Biela’s 
Comet was never seen again. It 
had died. 

But that's not the end of the 
story. Traveling in the orbit of 
the comet are a group of meteor- 
ites. We know because in 1872, 
Biek's Comet would have passed 
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fairly close to the Earth if there 
had still been a Biela's Comet. 
There wasn’t, but that year we 
were treated with a meteor show- 
er radiating out of the spot where 
the Comet would have been locat- 
ed. 

Apparently, embedded in the 
“ices” of the comet are a vast num- 
ber of pebbles and pinpoints or 
less of metal and silicates. When 
the binding “ices” are gone, the 
contents fall apart. The small 
meteors and micrometeors that fill 
space now may thus be the ghosts 
of comets long dead. 

Obviously, if comets have such 
short life-times and are still as 
numerous as they are (several 
new ones are discovered every 
year), even though the Solar sys- 
tem has been in existence for five 
billion years^ a continual supply 
must be entering the system. But 
where are they coming from, 
dien? 

The easiest answer is that they 
come from interstellar space. 
They may be wanderers among 
the stars. Some may occasionally 
enter the gravitational field of the 
Sun, flash around it and go forev- 
er. Some enter, are captured by 
planets and become periodic 
comets, doomed to a quick death. 

There are a couple of argu- 
ments against this possibility. 
First, to have interstellar migrants 
blundering into our Solar system 
at the rate they do, would require 
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tke filling of interstellar space 
with a most unlikely number of 
comets. Besides, more would enter 
the system from the direction to- 
ward which the Sun is travelling 
than from the other. That, how- 
ever, is not so. Comets come from 
all directions equally. 

Secondly, if comets entered 
the system randomly from outer 
space, a number should come and 
go in distinctly hyperbolic orbits 
(like a hairpin opened wide). No 
comet with a distinctly hyperbol- 
ic orbit has ever been observed. 

In view of this, a more logical 
possibility is that the source of 
the comets is a local reservoir 
bound to the sun. It was suggest- 
ed some years ago that this local 
reservoir exists in the form of a 
shell of ‘'ice*' planetoids, located 
from 1 to 2 light-years from the 
Sun in every direction. 

It is easy to see how this shell 
may have come info existence. If 
the Solar system began as a vast 
turbulent cloud of dust and gas 
SMne light-years in diameter, the 
planets and present-day Sun 
would have been formed as it 
swirled and contracted. At the 
outskirts of the original cloud, 
however, the density would have 
been too low for planetary for- 
mation and, instead, there would 
be numerous local concentra- 
tions. Since the temperature has 
remained near the absolute zero 
throughout billions of years in 
that far-flung region, the "kes” 
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which composed much of the orig- 
inal cloud would be retained even 
by the tiny gravity of the plane- 
toids. (Nearer the Sun, the high- 
er temperature has caused even as 
large a body as the Earth to lose 
much of its supply of ‘‘ices.*') 
There is an estimate to the ef- 
fect that this shell of “cometary 
planetoids” contains 1Q0,000,- 
000,000 individuals, with a 
mass, all told, up to 1/100 or 
even possibly 1/10 that of the 
Earth. The average cometary 
planetoid would then have a 
mass of 600,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000,000 tons. If we assumed the 
density of such a planetoid to be 
equal to that of ice, the average 
diameter would run, roughly, 
close to a mile. 

iou might think that a shell of 
a hundred billion planetoids 
ought somehow to make its pres- 
ence known to observers on 
Earth. However, consider that 
the shell of space enclosing the 
Sun at a distance between 1 and 
2 light years, has a volume of 30 
cubic light years. This is im- 
mense! If the hundred billion 
cometary planetoids were evenly 
distributed through that volume, 
the average distance separating 
them would be about IV 4 bil- 
lion miles, which is nearly the dis- 
tance between ourselves and Ura- 
nus. 

Naturally, a volume of space 
containing a mile-wide hunk of 
ioe every billion miles or so is not 
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going to make any impression at 
all at a distance of a light-year or 
more. The cometary planetoids 
will reveal themselves neither by 
luminosity nor by blocking the 
light of the stars. 

Imagine a cometary planetoid 
somewhere in the middle of the 
shell. The Sun, from that dis- 
tance, would seem merely a star, 
though still the brightest star in 
the sky, with a magnitude of — 2. 
The planetoid would still be with- 
in the gravitational influence of 
the Sun (no other star would be 
as close) but that influence would 
be weak. 

A cometary planetoid, 1 V 2 
light-years from the Sun, and 
traveling in a circular orbit about 
the Sun, would be whipped along 
under the feeble gravitational 
lash at a speed of only a little over 
3 miles a minute. This may sound 
fast to the automobile driver, but 
the Earth moves along its orbit at 
a rate of 1100 miles a minute 
and even far-off Pluto never 
moves at a rate of less than 150 
miles a minute. 

At its slow rate of movement, 
it takes the average cometary 
planetoid 30,000,000 years to 
complete a revolution about the 
Sun. In all the existence of the 
Solar system, tliose far-distant 
planetoids have not, on the aver- 
age, yet had time to revolve about 
the Sun 200 times. 

But, if the cometary planetoids 
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are circling quietly way out there, 
why do they not continue to circle 
there forever? What sends them 
down toward the Sun? The only 
possible answer seems to involve 
the interfering gravitational in- 
fluence of the nearer stars. After 
all, the gravitational pull of Alpha 
Centauri on those cometary plan- 
etoids which happen to be direct- 
ly between that star and the Sun, 
is ten percent that of the Sun, 
and that is not negligible. (Re- 
member, Alpha Centauri is only 3 
times as far from some of those 
planetoids as the Sun is.) A few 
other stars exert gravitational at- 
tractions for those planetoids 
nearest them to an amount of 
over 1 percent tliat of the Sun. 

Now, then, if these stellar at- 
tractions catch a particular plane- 
toid in such a way as to slow its 
orbital velocity, it must fall in to- 
ward the Sun, its circular orbit 
becoming elliptical. If tlie orbital 
velocity is slowed sufficiently, it 
must fall in toward the Sun so 
sharply as to enter the Solar sys- 
tem proper. It would gather speed 
as it did so, whip around the Sun 
and climb back to the point where 
the perturbation had taken place, 
then whip down again, climb 
back, whip down again and so on. 
If it came close enough to the 
Sun, it would develop a gigantic 
tail and coma of evaporating ‘"ices'* 
and would become visible to 
watchers on the Earth. 

If only the Sun and the comet 
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existed, this new, liighly elliptical 
orbit would be permanent (bar- 
ring additional stell^ perturba- 
tion). A comet travelling in such 
an orbit would have a much short- 
er year than it did when it was in 
its shell, but its year Tvould still 
be long by Eartlily standards — 
about 10,000,000 years or so. 

As far as man is concerned, 
such ‘long-period comets** would 
be one-shots. Any comet of this 
type appearing during historical 
times would not have been viewed 
by man on its previous visit, for 
he did not then exist. Moreover 
there is a distressingly good 
chance that man may no longer 
exist to see the next visit. 

Of course, once a comet enters 
the Solar system proper, there is 
always the chance that it will 
come close enough to some planet 
to have its orbit affected. In 
some cases, its velocity will be 
speeded so that its orbit will be- 
come slightly hyperbolic and it 
may then leave the Solar system 
for good. In other cases, its veloc- 
ity will be slowed and it will no 
longer gain the kinetic energy re- 
quired to send it back to the come- 
tary shell. It will often only recede 
no further than the neighbor- 
hood of the planetary perturba- 
tion, so that it will, in effect, have 
been “captured** by the planet. 

All the outer planets have 
“families** of comets, that of Ju- 
piter, very naturally, being the 
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largest. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of the Jupiter family is 
Encke*s 0>met, the orbit of which 
was worked out in 1818 by the 
German astronomer, Johann Franz 
Encke, after it had been discov- 
ered by the French astronomer, 
Jean Louis Pons. 

Encke*s comet has the shortest 
period of any known comet — 
3.3 years. It never recedes further 
from the Sun than about 400,- 
000,000 miles, which means that 
even at its most distant, it is never 
as far from the Sun as Jupiter is. 
It approaches fairly close to Mer- 
cur>*s orbit at its perihelion and 
its perturbation by Mercury has 
been used to calculate the mass 
of that smaU planet. 

As you mi^t expect, Encke*s 
comet is dim and unspectacular, 
and it never develops a tail. It has 
been near the Sun far too many 
times to be anything else. Most 
of its “ices** are undoubtedly gone 
and it must now consist largely of 
a fairly compact silicate residue, 
thinly interlarded, perhaps, with 
the remnant of the origind “ices.** 

Naturally, the cometary shell is 
being depleted by these stellar 
perturbations. Any cometary 
planetoid slowed and sent down 
into the Solar system proper is 
condemned to death. In addition, 
other cometary planetoids are 
speeded by stellar perturbations 
and may be forced into a hyper- 
bolic orbit that drives them away 
from the Sun altogether. 
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On the other hand, no ccKne- 
tary planetoids are being added 
to the shell as far as we Imow, so 
that the number continually de- 
clines. 

However, this need not be a 
source of worry. It has been esti- 
mated that perhaps three new 
comets are sent hurling into the 
Solar system proper each year. 
We can suppose that three more 
are, on the average, speeded into 
hyperbolic loss in each year. At 
that rate, in the entire five-billion- 
year history of the Solarly system, 
30,000,000,000 cometary plan- 
etoids have been lost or destroyed. 
That amounts to only 30 percent 
of the estimated number that still 
remains. 

Despite the cometary death 
rate, then, our comets will be 
within their usual numbers, for 
billions of years more. 

It is these cometary planetoids, 
to get back to the remarks I made 
at the very beginning of the arti- 
cle, which may represent the step- 
ping stones to the stars. 

If we could ever reach Pluto, 
it might not be too great a hop to 
reach one of the closer cometary 
planetoids; one that had been 
slowed into a relatively skimming 
approach toward the outskirts of 
the Solar system proper. Certainly 
not as great an effort would be re- 
quired to reach such a planetoid 
as would be required to reach 
Alpha Centauri in one jump. 
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If a base could be set up on 
such a mile-wide hunk of ‘‘ices,'’ 
perhaps we could continue to 
press outward into space from 
planetoid to planetoid in an is- 
land-hopping fashion, to the out- 
ermost fringes of the shell. 

Nor would the two light-year 
mark necessarily end such island- 
hopping possibilities. After all, 
there is no reason to believe that 
Alpha Centauri doesn't have a 
halo of cometary planetoids of its 
own. Why shouldn't it have one? 
(Though perhaps a more compli- 
cated one since Alpha Centauri 
is really three stars.) 

If it does have one, then Alpha 
Centauri and the Sun are close 
enough so that the outermost 
fringes of the halo of one ought 
to be rather close to the outer- 
most fringes of the halo of the 
other. 

Perhaps, then, we could island- 
hop over the ice all the way. Per- 
haps at no point will an uninter- 
rupted trip of more than a few 
billion miles be required and per- 
haps we can reach the nearest 
star, at least, in the way a moun- 
tain-climber scales a high peak — 
by establishing a series of inter- 
mediate bases, like stepping-stones, 
all along the way. 

I cannot honestly say that this 
makes a trip to the stars actually 
look inviting, but if we've got to 
go, surely it is easiest to go a step 
at a time. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS. Judith MerrU. Pyramid^ 35^ 

THE INCOMPLETE ENCHANTER. L. Spraguc de Camp and 
Fletcher Pratt. Pyramid, 35^ 


For many years a debate has 
raged about the precise definition 
of science fiction and its exact 
distinction from fantasy. With the 
permission of our colleagues, we 
would like to sidestep the entire 
issue, leaving the quarrel to those 
who enjoy it most, and establish 
somewhat broader horizons for the 
work to be reviewed here. 

This department will entertain 
any fiction that is a Flight of 
Fancy from the reality of Now 
• . . any imaginative flight into 
the future, the past, or the para- 
present; any arresting concept 
based, perhaps, on a scientific 
premise, a philosophic foible, a 
cultural conceit (using ‘'conceit” 
in the architectural sense), or 
even a bit of technical bravura. 

If any book attempts such a 
Flight of Fancy, it should be wel- 
comed by the reader; and it 
would be foolishly small-minded 
to object on the grounds that a 
work does not fit into some par- 


ticular definition of fantasy or sci- 
ence fiction. We offer here, then, 
a warm welcome that most de- 
licious offering of the artist • • • 
imagination. 

One of the many tests of the 
artists imagination is his attack 
on a story. Having blocked out 
the action and characters in his 
mind, he is forever presented with 
the problem: At what point in 
the action shall I commence? His 
object, of course, is to begin in 
such a way that the reader will 
be captured, involved, and com- 
pelled to continue. 

Clifford Simak is a master of 
the Narrative Hook. In each of 
the twelve stories making up his 
collection the worlds of Clif- 
ford simak, he invariably cap- 
tivates the reader and compells 
him to continue, even when he is 
dealing with material that is al- 
ready familiar in theme. And this 
is no small feat. 
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His style is gentle and rani' 
Ming; one never knows where he*s 
headed. This means his stories 
never suffer from the mechanical 
working out ot plot which enables 
the reader to predict the action 
and resolution after the first two 
pages. Mr. Simak has a predilec- 
tion for trading stories, and also 
favors the device of the extra-ter- 
restrial being who brings about a 
series of inexphcable events on 
earth. This is the way his imagina- 
tion is colored; and the results, 
far from being repetitive, are al- 
ways charming. 

Occasionally Mr. Simak makes 
a serious point, but he is never 
morbid, never violent, always 
good-tempered. There is no vil- 
lainy in his comforting stories, 
and he does not suffer from the 
xenophobia that seems to haunt 
many authors when they write 
about other-world aliens. After 
this department finished his sunny 
collection, we felt a warm hking 
for Mr. Simak and his work, and 
we feel that you will, too. 

Another of the interesting prob- 
lems which an author faces is one 
of length. How much telling does 
a story deserve? How much does 
it demand? Half our decisions 
are guided by instinct, half by ex- 
perience, and we often make mis- 
takes. It's almost a commonplace 
for an authen: to begin what he 
assumes will be a short story, only 
to discover to his astonishment 


that he's involved in a novel. Oo- 
casionally he writes a novel that 
should have been a short story, 
which is the misfortune of 
Mark Chfton in eight keys to 

EDEN. 

Mr. Clifton, whose story “What 
Thin Partitions" (written in col- 
laboration with Alex Apostolides) 
is a delightful classic in fantasy 
writing, has created a most inter- 
esting background for his novel — 
a civilization led, guarded, and 
nurse-maided by Extrapolators. 
These “E's,” as Mr. Chfton calls 
them (he refers to E McGinnis and 
E Gray) are “the super-bright 
youngsters hanging around, ask- 
ing questions, disputing your an- 
swers . . 

Mr. Clifton presents his pro- 
tagonist, a Junior E, with the 
enigma of a colony on the planet 
Ceti II which has apparently dis- 
appeared, most abruptly and inex- 
plicably. The reason for the dis- 
appearance, as E Gray discovers 
toward the end of the novel is a 
fascinating metaphysical idea. So 
far, so good. 

But Mr. Clifton has hung the 
body of his novel on a skeleton 
barely strong enough to support a 
short story. The flesh is rich, but 
there aren't enough bones. His 
quiet restraint and slow pacing 
only emphasize the fact that he 
has failed to buckle down and 
work out a story with enough ac- 
tion, character, and conflict to 
fin a novel. 
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However, this is Mr. Clifton's 
first book written without a col- 
laborator, and perhaps he needs 
time and experience to find his 
own way. He’s too good a writer to 
make the same mistake twice. So 
let’s give him an E for effort, and 
wait for his next. 

It's been suggested that most 
women fail to write significantly 
because the female mind is visce- 
rotonic, and occupied almost ex- 
clusively with the moment-to-mo- 
ment reality of emotions. If this is 
true, literature’s loss is science fic- 
tion’s gain, for out of bounm, 
Judith Merril’s collection of short 
stories, is a warm and colorful 
rendering of the minutiae of the 
future. 

In seven stories she deals su- 
perbly with material that most 
men ignore: the strain of a preg- 
nant woman worrying whether 
her child will be. a monstrous mu- 
tation (‘That Only A Mother’'); 
the timid meeting of two telepaths 
who doubt the reality of their 
powers ("Connection Complet- 
ed''); the travail of the wife of a 
pioneer spaceman ("Dead Cen- 
ter''); a love affair with a ghost 
("Death Cannot Wither"). 

Let the men write about the 
Big Decisions, if they're so 
equipped; we still need more of 
Miss Merril's art to keep remind- 
ing us that fantasy and science 
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fiction must be based on human 
values. 

Although Fantasy & Science 
Fiction (the magazine, not the 
field) has inherited the mantle of 
the fabulous Unknown, we all 
have a warm spot in our hearts 
for that great trail-breaker, and 
welcome each re-print from its 
pages. Latest is the incomplete 
ENCHANTER by L. Spraguc de 
Camp and Fletcher Pratt. 

The authors waste no time get- 
ting down to their fantastick busi- 
ness. They hocus-pocus Harold 
Shea, a XKih century psycholo- 
gist, back to the para-worlds of 
Norse mythology and Spenser's 
FAERY QUEEN, and involve him 
in adventures that follow the pat- 
tern of THE CONNECTICUT YAN- 
KEE. They lean heavily on ana- 
chronistic dialogue for laughs, but 
the book holds up amazingly well 
after twenty years. 

One final note: since this de- 
partment earns its living as a pro- 
fessional writer, it is, quite nat- 
urally, pro-writer. If any author 
would like to send in a letter 
about his new book, discussing 
the technical problems to enable 
this department to understand it 
better for review, please feel free. 
We are on the side of the angels. 


—Alfred Bester 



A distinguished mystery-writing coUaboration here offers an 
account which many of you may find unlikely— it is presented 
however in the confident belief that some of you will find in it 
both reassurance and comfort. ... 


HOW LUCKY WE MET 

by Wade Miller 


It was one of those evenings 
that he had to think about him- 
self. He had to get out of the 
house and be alone yet not be 
alone. How can you run with the 
pack when there is no pack? His 
name was Ralph Macintire and 
he had settled for the dimmest 
deadend comer of the neighbor- 
hood bar, apart from all the 
strangers but still among them. 
He wasn't a drinking man, al- 
though that had occurred to him 
as the modem first-to-mind an- 
swer to his misery. 

In the jangle and chatter of 
die strangers, he sat aloof. People 
kept playing the jukebox and 
often it emitted the highpitched 
siren sounds that keenly hurt his 
ears but didn't seem to affect the 
laughing others. He had ordered 
a bourbon in milk and a rare beef 
sandwich. The drink he had 
scarcely touched, but in that re- 
volting mixture was the only way 


he could down whisky at all any 
more. The milk cloaked the odor. 
As for the sandwich, he had done 
much better by it, although leav- 
ing the bread mostly untouched. 

He raised his head sharply, his 
nostrils flaring in the smoky air. 
He couldn't believe his senses at 
first, although he had come to 
trust them. There was someone 
else here, an odd someone eise, 
like himself. He began to breathe 
harder through his open moutn 
as he peered about through his 
heavy spectacles. 

He sighted ner finally. She too 
wore glasses that she had barely 
pulled out of her purse. Tawny 
head tilted back, she was staring 
directly at him through the crowd, 
suspicious but rigid with antici- 
pation. 

To Ralph Macintire it was a 
miracle, worth treasuring and cry- 
ing over. For the first time in the 
past year, he didn't care what kind 
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of trouble he got himself into. He 
had never expected to locate, 
never even considered the possi- 
bility of, a woman like this. He 
seized his plate in one hand, his 
drink in the other, and jostled 
his way toward the booth where 
she sat alone, as alone as himself. 
She was a well-dressed matron in 
her thirties, full-bosoraed, trimly 
girdled, her cheeks alive with the 
pretty red of embarrassment as she 
watched his approach. 

Another unattached male was 
also heading toward the prize. 
Ralph bodied against him rough- 
ly, said low in his throat, “Get out 
of my way.” The other man 
glanced at him arrogantly, then 
mumbled something and melted 
back into the crowd. 

Ralph squinted down at her. 
^Tlease may I join you?'" He in- 
troduced himself in the same 
plaintive tone of voice. 

The woman's voice was thrill- 
ingly husky. “Of course. I think 
this is simply wonderful. But Fm 
not as surprised as you, am I?” 
She told him her name, Mrs. 
Something Waring. “My nickname 
is Princess. Do you understand 
about the nicknames?” 

He didn’t. He slid into the 
booth close to her until their flanks 
touched. His leg trembled badly. 

She said, “Calm down. Don’t 
derange yourself, as the French 
say. Everything is going to be all 
right.” 

Thank God,” he muttered. 


”You see, I never expected this.** 

“It’s not so bad, believe me. 
There’s you and there’s I and 
there’s more besides. Certainly, 
we’re different, but so what? In 
some places that’s a sin, in other 
places it’s a crime — being differ- 
ent, I mean — but we’ll make out.” 

“Do we — I mean, have you 
ever hurt anybody?” 

“Heavens, no. You see, we have 
judgment — on top of all the rest 
of it. There’s nothing vicious in- 
volved; this isn’t like the old su- 
perstitions. Only the different- 
ness.” 

“Thank God,” he said again. 

She pressed her hand over his, 
then squinted more closely at his 
fingernails. “Oh, Ralph — you’ve 
been digging, haven’t you?” 

He told her about late last night, 
after his wife was asleep, going 
out into the backyard. “Nobody 
saw.” He added lamely, “We have 
gophers, quite badly right now.” 

To his relief, she chuckled. 
“I’ve caught a couple of stray cats 
myself. Actually, they were little 
more than kittens. I didn’t eat 
them, understand, or even taste 
them. I put the horrid little things 
down the garbage disposal. But 
there was the appeal of hunting.” 

‘Tes.” Holding hands, they 
gazed out at the rest of the peo- 
ple, dancing, drinking, joking. “It 
gets on my nerves, the confusion 
of spoors. Thousands of them 
crjss-crossing, everywhere I go.” 

“You’ll get used to it gradually.” 
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‘The worst thing was last week. 
At the office, I was standing by 
the water cooler. One of the other 
fellows bumped into me, passing 
by. It surprised me and before I 
could think, get under control, I 
swung around and bit him in the 
shoulder.” 

"Badly?" 

"No.” He laughed shakily. Tm 
not at all in practice — Princess. I 
had to pretend Td slipped and 
fallen against him with my mouth 
open.” 

"Let me see your teeth," she 
demanded. He bared them for 
her. She traced her finger across 
them, frowning. Then she riffled 
around in her purse until she 
found a business card. "TheyTl 
have to come out, of course. Defi- 
nitely growing — I mean the two 
at the upper corners of your 
mouth. This fellow will do it for 
you and you'll never hear another 
word -about it. I had to have it 
done, too.” She smiled broadly to 
show him. "Neat? Simply a nice 
little two-tooth bridge. I was wor- 
ried sick at first. I wanted so 
much to stay pretty.” 

"I'm still worried sick. A whole 
year of this — all alone, I didn't 
even dare tell my doctor much. I 
was afraid of being put away 
somewhere.” 

"Caged up? Stay away from the 
zoo, Ralph. That's one place sure 
to give you a really sick feeling." 
She squeezed his arm consolingly. 
“Doctors can't help — it's a matter 


of personal adjustment, accept- 
ance." 

"But how long has it been go- 
ing on?” 

"Historically — who knows? Our 
group has been trying to work out 
a theory, but you know how many 
crackpots populate any given 
group. There's the Cerberus fac- 
tion and the Anubis faction and 
the bunch that stands foursquare 
behind Caleb in the Bible. Me — 
I don't much care as long as I 
functicm. And I've seen very few 
jobs performed by humans that 
can't be done just as well by ani- 
mals." 

Ralph flinched. He wasn’t 
ready for the distinction. 

"I'm sorry,” she said sofdy. 

"Don't be. Just finding you is 
the biggest reassurance I've ever 
gotten in my life." They rubbed 
shoulders affectionately. He said, 
"It's been one hell of a year." 

"Only a year? You poor darling. 
Fvc lived with it for four years 
now. Oh, there are terrible prob- 
lems. You have to bathe so much 
oftener and pay attention to in- 
secticides — you know. My God, I 
thought I'd shrivel up and die 
the day I found my first flea. But 
when you get to paying attention, 
why, there are lots of fine mange 
medicines on the market, and 
vermifuges . . . and be on a 
very sharp lookout against con- 
junctivitis." 

He took off his glasses and 
rubbed his eyes. "That was the 
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first symptom, when my eyesight 
began blurring on me. Then' I be- 
gan to be so conscious of odors — 
and the difference in my hearing. 
The slightest sound, and I'd wake 
up in the night and I could feel 
my ears actually move. What 
brought it on?" 

“We don’t know. In my case, it 
happened right after I had my 
first litter. I mean my children. I 
had triplets. That was when the 
sounds began bothering me, the 
highpitched sounds, like my hus- 
band's whistling. The eye thing, 
too. Watching TV, I discovered I 
couldn't meet anybody's eyes for 
long. The salesmen or the singers 
would stare out at me — me and a 
million other people — and I 
couldn't stare back. I had to look 
away. That was the strangest 
thing." 

He snorted. "I've given up try- 
ing to nominate one single strang- 
est thing. Last week . • He 
hesitated, peering at her imde- 
cidedly, nostrils working. 

"Oh, that!" She grinned, letting 
her tongue hang out a little. 
"I've heard that tale before. Re- 
garding your married life. Your 
wife called you disgusting, right?" 

He nodded. "Not that I don't 
love her, you understand. But to 
be told at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing that — '' 

"Spare me the details, Ralph, 
my pet. Pity my poor husband. 
Sometimes it makes me want to 
cry. For nearly six months of the 


year I’m as frigid as a penguin's 
left foot, then for a week or so I'm 
more than ten men could handle. 
Then another six months . . • 
Oh, the poor guy. People like you 
and me have got to control our- 
selves on the one hand and pre- 
tend on the other. That's the only 
way to get along." She gazed 
gloomily into her glass. "I wish I 
could stand the smell of this stuff. 
I'm well-adjusted, according to 
me, but I'd still like to get spec- 
tacularly drunk. I'm tired too of 
having him wake me up in the 
night and tell me I've been run- 
ning with my feet — and making 
funny noises. He means snarling, 
I know. I hate curling around, 
making a nest for myself, every 
time I go to bed. I don't mean to 
rob him of the blanket." 

Ralph gazed at her in delight. 
"You, too! What would I have 
done if I hadn't smelled you out 
here tonight? Do you ever have 
that overpowering urge to crawl 
into somebody's lap and cuddle 
and feel safe? Do you ever want 
to sprawl out in the sun and think 
of nothing? Princess?" 

She worked up a smile for him. 
How much prettier it would have 
been had her side teeth been long- 
er. "All that, Ralph. Like why I 
took a night job on the switch- 
board in that oflBce building 
down the street. I can't abide the 
sight of the moon. I wouldn't 
want to give myself away. Have 
you had your distemper shots?" 
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He shook his head. He could 
feel the hair on the back of hts 
neck stand up in feat and anxiety. 
‘'Must I?" 

‘'You bet. It's especially bad in 
fall and winter. And fright dis- 
ease — but no one even knows 
what causes that, so I shouldn't 
have mentioned it." 

''Well, if haven't been fright- 
ened enough before tonight . . 

Princess smiled. He' decided she 
had the longest and loveliest 
tongue he'd ever seen. "I'd might 
as well get you prepared for the 
other things. I imagine you already 
have yourself disciplined in re- 
gard to lavatory difEculties. That's 
the first problem we come up 
against. But you mustn't be 
shocked when you begin to lose 
the little toe on each foot. It's 
painless, more or less absorbed, 
and no one need know. And soon- 
er or later you're bound to have 
ten more teeth come in.” 

He licked around the inside of 
his mouth. His rear gums had 
seeme^ tender lately. 

Princess indicated the lower 
back of her dress. "And this.” 

"Fd been wondering about 
that,” he confessed. 

"The simplest answer is to have 
It excised. You know, bobbed. Fit- 
tings are awfully difficult, other- 
wise, and the thing serves no use- 
ful purpose. How much do you 
have so far, by the way?" 

"Only about an inch." 

"Tou'H have an easy time. Use 


the card I gave you — the same 
doctor will fix you up. Thoi^ it 
is a pity that we have to do such 
things. I really think they're kind 
of cute.” 

Ralph clasped her hands wann- 
ly. "What would I have done 
without you. Princess?” 

She nuzzled his neck. "Sniffed 
out somebody else. I've no doubt. 
We're so indiscriminate.” She 
raised her head alertly. "You un- 
derstand that I still love my hus- 
band. I've never been crazier 
about any feUow but him, the 
poor guy.” 

"I feel the same way about my 
wife.” 

"In ffiat case." She nestled 
against him. "Don't you despise 
those slanders, though? The man- 
ger story. The one about return- 
ing to your vomit?” 

"We’ll have our day.” He gazed 
intently at the smoothness of her 
cheek and throat. 'Tve got to ad- 
mit Fve worried about the possi- 
bility of — well, fur. I've been 
watching the sides of my hands 
very closely.” 

"We seem to be what they call 
at the bench shows a hairless va- 
riety. You phone me tomorrow. 
I'll tell you where we meet. Once 
a week, the few of us get together 
to talk out our problems and have 
a good romp. We're even consid- 
ering organizing some field trials 
— but that's still in the planning 
stage. Think how proud I'll be to 
announce I've smelled out a new 
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member. . . . Fve really got to 
get on my way to work now/* 
*Tou can spare a few minutes 
more/* 

**Not even a few minutes.** She 
took her mirror out of her purse 
and inspected her face. *‘Oh, how 
glad I am I had those teeth out. 
They made me look like — did I 
tell you how much I detest the 
word they have for the female of 
the species? The naughty word?** 
don’t blame you.** 

"Well now, you stay house- 
broken and call me the first chance 
you get. You and I can get to- 
gether and I’ll introduce you to 
the rest of us. And you’ll be able 
to get your nickname.’* She stud- 
ied his yearning expression. "Rex. 
You give me a Rex feeling. 
Would you like that?** 

"Very much.** He whispered 
the name to himself. 

"I suppose you’d like to kiss me 
goodnight.** 

He wanted nothing more. They 


put their faces together and he 
thrilled to discover how pleasantly 
cold her nose was. After making 
certain no one was looking, they 
lapped each other’s cheeks briefly. 

As Princess rose to leave the 

booth, Ralph rose, too. He 

watched her out the door, so 
happy when she flashed her even- 
toothed smile back at him. He sat 
down again and finished ofiF the 
nearly raw meat in both their 
sandwiches. He found he was 
panting but not so audibly that 
the others could hear. 

He left the bar himself soon 

after, heading home. Rex. He 

rolled the new name around in 
his mouth. As soon as he got out 
from under the sterile light of the 
neon sign, around the corner into 
the dark of the parking lot where 
he’d left his car, unobserved by a 
soul but never again to be abso- 
lutely alone ever, in his newfound 
delight he wagged his rump 
happily. 
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A FEW MILES 


by Philip Jose Farmer 


Brer John Carmody was 
bent over, pulling out the carrots 
from the garden soil, when he 
heard his name called. 

He straightened up, saying 
'*Ough!'' as he did so and putting 
the palm of his hand to his ach- 
ing back. He waited for Brer 
Francis because Brer Francis had 
not told him to come but had 
merely named him. 

Brer John was a short heavily 
built man with a square face, one 
drooping eyelid and a shock of 
blueblack hair that bristled like 
porcupine quills. Lay brothers of 
the order of St. Jairus, to which 
he belonged, did not shave their 
heads. He wore an ankle-length 
robe of maroon fiberglass and ma- 
roon plastic sandals. A broad 
plastleather belt circled his bulg- 


ing stomach, and from it hung a 
cross and a small maroon book. 

Brer Francis, a tall thin man 
with a narrow face and a ski-slope 
nose, halted before the fat man. 
He pointed at the bunch of car- 
rots in the fat man’s hand and 
said, “What happened to these, 
Brer?” 

“Rabbits," said Brer John. He 
looked upwards and gestured furi- 
ously, though it was evident by 
his half-grin that his anger was 
mock. 

“Rabbits! How do you explain 
that, heh? We live in cities that 
are completely roofed over and 
walled, and the walls go deep 
into the ground. Yet rabbits and 
mice and rats manage to get un- 
der the walls and raid our gar- 
dens and pantries. And squirrels 
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somehow climb into our trees, 
and birds, who must squeeze 
themselves through the interstices 
of the molecules of the roof, nest 
on every tree. And insects, who 
don't know how to burrow, only 
to fly or hop, are here at hand.” 

He swatted at a fly and said, 
“And on my nose, too. That pesky 
creature of Satan has been tick- 
ling my bulbous proboscis for the 
last past hour. However, I have 
refused to kill it on the grounds 
that it might have been sent to 
tempt me to anger and violence. 
And it has nearly succeeded, too, 
I might add.” 

“Brer John, you talk too much,” 
said Brer Francis. “Far too much. 
However, I did not come here to 
reprimand you for that . . .” 

“Though you have stayed to do 
so,” said Brer John; and then, 
quickly, before Brer Francis, red- 
dening face exploded into words, 
“Forgive me for that last remark. 
And the previous ones, too. As 
you said, I talk too much. It is a 
very grave fault, or, if not a fault, 
at least a characteristic to be 
frowned upon, and . . .” 

“Brer John!” said Brer Francis. 
“Will you keep quiet long enough 
to allow me to tell you why I am 
here? I did not come out here to 
satisfy my curiosity, you know.” 

“Forgive me,” said Brer John. 
“Fm all ears.” 

“The bishop wishes to see you. 
At once,” said Brer Francis very 
quickly as if he were afraid Brer 
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John would interrupt if he 
breathed between words. 

Brer John turned and threw 
the rabbit-damaged carrots into a 
cart and the good carrots into an- 
other. Then he set oflf towards 
the main building, a long low 
structure of pressed earth-blocks 
painted a dark maroon. Its high- 
pitched roof was raised several 
feet above the walls by thin poles, 
and a grillework of maroon metal 
filled the space between roof and 
wall. The entrances had no doors, 
for it was the tradition of the 
order never to have a locked door, 
and here in the controlled en- 
vironment of the enclosed city, it 
was not necessary to keep out the 
weather. The roof was there only 
to give privacy from people flying 
overhead. 

Brer John entered the main 
building and, without bothering 
to clean his dirty hands and face, 
went straight to the ofiBce of the 
Father Superior. When the chief 
called, no man loitered. 

The rooms within the building 
did have doors, though they were 
unlocked. As the door to the Fath- 
er Superiors office was closed, 
Brer John knocked. 

“Come in!” said a voice within, 
and Brer John, not for the first 
time since he had joined the or- 
der as a lay brother, entered the 
large triangular room. He stood at 
the base of the triangle, and the 
Father Superior sat behind a large 
translucent desk at the apex of 
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the triangle. The top of the desk 
was loaded with piles of tapes, a 
stenowriter, and a vuephone. The 
Father Superior, however, was not 
dwarfed by the mountainous mass 
before him; he was a very tall 
man. 

He was broad-faced with long 
rusty-red hair and a full rusty-red 
beard, which he and only he in 
the '*inn” was entitled to wear. He 
was puffing on a huge Havana 
cigar. ^ 

Brer John, who had given up 
smoking for a month as a penance 
for one of his several sins, sniffed 
hungrily at the green smoke roil- 
ing around him. 

The Father Superior flicked off 
the toggle of the stenowriter into 
which he had been dictating. 

‘'Good morning. Brer John,*' he 
said. He waved a cartridge at the 
fat man. 

“I have here an order which 
just came m via spaceship. You 
are to go to the planet of Wilden- 
wooly at once and report to the 
Bishop of Breakneck. We will 
miss you in more ways than one, 
but we love you. God speed you, 
and our blessing." 

Brer John's blue eyes widened. 
He did not move, and for the first 
time in a long time he could not 
talk. 

The Father Superior, however, 
had closed his eyes and leaned 
back on his tiling chair while he 
dictated out of one corner of his 
mouth and puffed cigar smoke 


out of the other. It was evident 
that he considered that he had 
given all orders necessary. 

For a moment Brer John stared 
at the long ash on the end of the 
Father Superiors cigar. Obvious- 
ly, the ash was just about to fall, 
and he wondered if it would fall 
on the long red beard beneath it. 

However, the Father Superior, 
without opening his eyes, re- 
moved the cigar and flidied the 
ashes onto the stone floor. 

Brer John shrugged and left 
the room, but the wonder was 
still on his face. 

Outside the room, he hesitated 
for a few minutes. Then, sighing, 
he walked outside and crossed the 
garden to Brer Francis. 

“Brer Francis, may I speak?" 

“Yes," said the thin man. “If you 
confine yourself to the matter at 
hand and do not take the oppor- 
tunity to run off at the tongue as 
usual." 

“Where is Wildenwooly?" said 
Brer John with a tone that bor- 
dered on the pathetic. 

“Wildenwooly? It is, I believe, 
the fourth planet of Tau Caesari. 
Our order has a church and an 
inn there," he said. 

Brer John did not think that 
the order had a tavern on the 
planet. The dwellings of the or- 
der were customarily called inns 
because they had been so desig- 
nated by the founder, St. Jairus. 

“Why do you ask?" continued 
Brer Francis. 
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“I have just been ordered to go 
to Wildenwooly by the Father 
Superior/' He looked hopefully at 
the other man. 

But Brer Francis merely said, 
‘Then you must go at once. God 
speed you, Brer John. Go with 
my love. I may have reprimanded 
you many times, but it has been 
for your good." 

“I thank you for your love," 
said Brer John. “But I am at a 
loss." 

“Why?" 

“Why? To whom do I go to get 
a ticket for berth on a spaceship? 
Who gives me a draft on the or- 
der for travel expenses? What 
about a letter of introduction to 
the Bishop at Breakneck? I don’t 
even know his name. I don’t even 
know when a spaceship might 
leave for Wildenwooly or how 
long I might have to wait for it or 
where to wait for it. I don’t even 
know where the spaceport is!" 

“You talk too much," said Brer 
Francis. “You have been given all 
the orders you will get. Or need. 
As for the spaceport, it’s only a 
few miles outside the city. And 
the inn on Wildenwooly is only a 
few miles outside the city of 
Breakneck. With good luck you 
might be there by this afternoon." 

“That’s all you have to say?" 
said Brer John unbelievingly. 

“Only a few miles," repeated 
Brer Francis. “You must leave at 
once. Orders, you know." 

Brer John looked hard at Brer 


Francis. Was he imagining or was 
a grin about to break out on that 
long lean rarely smiling face? No, 
he must be mistaken. The face 
was grim and unmoving. 

“Don’t be distressed," said Brer 
Francis. “I was once given just 
such an order. And so have oth- 
ers." 

Brer John's eyes narrowed. 
‘This is a test of some sort?" 

‘The order wouldn’t send you 
forty thousand light years away 
just to test you," said Brer Fran- 
cis. “You are wanted and needed 
at Wildenwooly. So go." 

Brer John Carmody seldom 
hesitated. Once he had decided 
upon a course, and it did not cus- 
tomarily take him long to decide, 
he acted. Now he walked swiftly 
to the communal shower, entered 
the room, removed his robe, re- 
vealing a white body and legs 
painted black to the groin. He in- 
serted the robe into a rectangular 
hole in the wall, and then he 
entered the shower. He did not 
stay long, for though the order 
had installed an entirely automat- 
ic shower, it had insisted that 
only cold water would be provid- 
ed for the discomfort of its mem- 
bers. Once a month the order was 
treated to a warm shower. 

He stepped out, shivering, and 
dried off in a blast of air, also 
cold, which blew from vents in 
the wall. Then he took out his 
robe from a receptacle below the 
one in which he had inserted the 
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robe and put it on. And he gave a 
short thanksgiving that the order 
had at least installed a cleaning 
apparatus. When he got to the 
frontier planet of Wildenwooly, 
he would have to wash his clothes 
by hand. And probably, consider- 
ing his humble position, the robes 
of the other members, too. 

Putting on his robe, he went 
to his cell. This was a room, six 
feet by seven feet, with lumines- 
cent waUs, a crucifix attached to 
the wall, a hammock which was 
rolled into a bag during the day, 
a desk which folded down from 
the wall, and a niche in the wall 
where he kept all his worldly pos- 
sessions. These, a missal, a his- 
tory of the Church from 1 A.D. 
to 2260 A.D., a Latin grammar, 
and a Life of Saint Jairus, he put 
into the sack formed by the hood 
hanging down over his shoulders. 
Then he got down onto his knees 
before the crucifix, said, '‘Lord 
and Master, let me know what I 
am doing. Amen,” rose and 
walked to the door of his cell. 
Just before leaving, and without 
breaking his stride, he reached 
out and took a long shepherd s 
staff from its peg on the wall. All 
lay brothers were required to take 
that crook with them when they 
went into the outside world, if 
the encapsulated city of Fourth 
of July could be called the out- 
side world. 

It was past noon, and the 
Arizona summer sun was shckag 


downhill. Brer John found the 
temperature only a little warmer 
than inside the inn. The plastic 
roof over the city was, at this time 
of the day, opaqued enough to 
reflect most of the rays. Even so. 
Brer John looked forward to get- 
ting outside the walls, even if it 
meant being immersed in the 
staggering heat of midsummer 
Arizona. He had long felt cooped 
up, and, though he had never 
openly complained, he had felt 
the urge to do so. And had ac- 
cordingly confessed and made his 
penance. 

For a moment he paused. He 
knew there was a spaceport near 
Fourth of July, but he had no 
idea in which direction. So he 
went to a cop. 

The cop was one of the new 
types, a Mark LIV. Its face and 
body were made of a tantalum 
alloy, but the eyes were of proto- 
plasm, copied from those of some 
long-dead corpse and grown in 
the laboratory. And it had a semi- 
independent action, for the brain 
in its metaUic belly was not a 
mechanism controlled remotely 
from headquarters below the 
ground. Its brain was a grey pro- 
toplasmic shape like a man's, 
twice as large and half as intelli- 
gent. It could not carry on a de- 
cent conversation, much less an 
indecent one, but it could handk 
its job quite well, and it could 
not be bribed or influenced. And, 
unlike its predecessors, it got 
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around on legs instead of wheels. 
Its feet were flat. 

Brer John looked at the name 
on its chest, and then said, “Of- 
ficer O’Malley, where is the space- 
port?” 

“What spaceport?” replied the 
cop. The voice was loud and tone- 
less and sent shivers down Brer 
John’s spine. It was like talking 
with a man deprived of his soul. 

“Ah, yes, I forgot,” said Brer 
John. “It’s been so long since I 
talked to a cop. And they were 
usually shooting at me. I must 
ask direct questions, n*est-ce 
pas?^ 

**N*est‘Ce pas?** echoed the cop. 
“What language do you speak? I 
will refer you to Headquarters,” 
and the cop reached with"^ huge 
grey-scaled hand for the micro- 
phone attached to the side of its 
head. 

“I speak American,” said Brer 
John hastily. “I wish to know how 
to get to the Fourth of July Space- 
port from here.” 

“Are you going by tubeway or 
private car?” said the cop. 

Brer John put his hand into 
the huge pockets of his robe and 
then withdrew them, empty. 
“Shank’s mare,” he said sadly. 

“You told me you spoke Ameri- 
can,” said the cop. “Please speak 
American.” 

“I mean, I am going to the 
spaceport on foot,” said Brer 
John. “I am walking.” 

The cop stood silent for a mo- 
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ment. Its face was expressionless 
as metal, but Brer John, who had 
a vivid imagination, thought he 
saw puzzlement film the features 
and then flit away. 

“I can’t tell you how to get there 
if you walk,” said the Cop. ‘7^st a 
moment. I’ll refer you to Head- 
quarters.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” said 
Brer John hastily. He could visu- 
alize himself going into a lengthy 
explanation to Headquarters just 
why he was walking to a city exit 
from this distant point. And per- 
haps being delayed to wait while 
a human cop was sent to investi- 
gate him on the spot. 

“I can follow the tubeway to its 
end,” he said. He pointed to a 
line of tall metal rods, each of 
which was surmounted by an 
enormous loop of metal. 

“Which way do I go to the exit 
closest to the spaceport? Fourth 
of July,” he added. 

The cop was silent for two sec- 
onds. Then it said, *Tou don't 
mean on the date of the Fourth of 
July? You mean the spaceport 
oalled Fourth of July, ri^t?” 

“Right,” said Brer John. 

The cop pointed to the closest 
tubeway. “Take a North car on 
Number Ten Tubeway. Get off at 
the exit to the city. Go outside the 
city. Take a taxi from there to 
the spaceport of Fourth of July.” 

“Thank you,” said Brer John. 

“You’re welcome to the services 
the city,” said the cop. 
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Brer John hurried away. The 
living eyes in the dead face made 
him uncomfortable. But he could 
not help wondering if the cop 
was truly incorruptible. Ah, if it 
had been the old John Carmody 
talking to the cop, then things 
might have been different! Not a 
humble lay brother of St Jairus 
asking directions, but the clever- 
est crook in the cosmos trying to 
see if finally here was a cop who 
couldn’t be bribed, tricked or co- 
erced. 

‘‘John Carmody,” said Brer 
John to himself, “you're a long way 
from being pure in thought. And 
you've just added another pen- 
ance to suffer. God preserve you! 
You've barely left the cloister, 
just ventured into the outside 
world, and already you're think- 
ing of the old days as the good old 
days. Yet you were a monster, 
John Carmody, a hideous mon- 
ster who should have been oblit- 
erated. Not at aU the lovable 
rogue you were picturing yourself 
as.” 

He walked below the tubeway. 
Overhead, a bus shot through the 
loops at the ends of the poles, 
then paused a hundred yards 
ahead of him and sank down to 
the ground to discharge its pas- 
sengers. He wished he had a deci- 
credit, vulgarly called “dessy,” as 
fare. One decicredit would take 
him to the city exit and spare 
him the ten miles of shank’s mare 
he had ahead of him. 


He sighed, and said, “John, if 
wishes were horses . . .” and 
then he chuckled, visioning him- 
self on a horse in this city. What 
a panic that would create! People 
running to stare at this monster 
seen now only on tridi or in the 
zoo! People running away in 
fright, the cops being caUed, and 
he . . . hauled off to jail. And 
guilty not only of secular crime 
but of ecclesiastical. A humble 
lay brother anything but humble, 
prancing pridefully on a horse, 
or was it a horse that pranced? 
Guilty of public display, inciting 
to riot and God knew what else. 

He sighed again and began 
walking. Fortunately, he thought, 
a man was able to walk from one 
end of the city to the other if he 
followed the narrow path created 
by the poles of the tube way. Un- 
like the old days, when there had 
been streets for a man to walk on, 
the city was one maze of narrow 
yards with high fences and a sin- 
gle family room in the middle of 
each strip of fence and grass, the 
main quarters being under- 
ground. And underneath the 
houses, the factory or offices 
where the house dwellers earned 
their living. If you could call it 
living. 

He walked and walked, while 
overhead the citizens traveled in 
the tubeway bus or ffew in their 
private cars (rented to them by 
the clutch to which they be- 
longed). Once a robin flew over 
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him, and Brer John said, “Ah, 
John, if you believed in the per- 
nicious doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, you would wish to enter the 
cycle of karma again as a bird. 
But of course, you don’t, so why 
sigh for the ecstasy of wings? It 
is your aching feet that make you 
think these dangerous thoughts. 
Go, John, go! Plod on like the 
weary ass that you are.” 

He walked for perhaps two 
more miles and then to his delight 
he saw a park open up before 
him. It was one of the two large 
parks afiForded by the city, where 
the citizens flocked to get a fac- 
simile of the outdoors world. 
Here were winding dirt paths and 
rocks heaped up to resemble small 
mountains and caves in the 
mountains and trees and birds 
and squirrels and lakes on which 
swans and geese and ducks swam 
and every now and then a fish 
leaped up from beneath the sur- 
face. 

It was, compared to the geo- 
metric jungle from which he had 
just come, a paradise. Alas! this 
paradise had no snakes, but it 
had too many Adams and Eves. 
They swarmed everywhere with 
their little Abels and Cains, loll- 
ing, drinking, eating, shouting, 
running, screaming, bellowing, 
lovemaking, quarreling, laughing, 
scowling. 

Appalled, Brer John baited. 
He had been shut up so long in- 
side the walls of Our Lady of 
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Fourth of July that he had forgot- 
ten the manswarm. 

He paused, and at the same 
time he heard a sound that shut 
up the uproar. A fire siren whoop- 
ing in the distance. 

He turned and saw the smoke 
pouring from an eathouse on the 
edge of the park. And overhead, 
shooting through the air, the red 
needle shape of a fire engine. 

Brer John ran towards the eat- 
house. It was one of the few 
aboveground dining places in the 
city, a building constructed to 
resemble an Early American log- 
house. Here the picknickers could 
go to eat in “atmosphere” and get 
away from the vast and dismaUy 
clean and bright cafeterias of the 
clutches where they habitually 
ate. 

The owner of die YE OLDE 
ARIZONA LOGHAUS stood in 
the doorway and barred Brer 
John’s entrance. 

“No looting!” he shouted. “Ill 
kill the first man that tries to 
come in!” He held in his big meaty 
hands a butcher's cleaver. 

Brer John halted and said, be- 
tween gasps, “I've no wish to loot, 
my friend. I ran to see if I could 
help.” 

“No help needed,” said the 
owner, still holding his cleaver 
poised. “I had a fire a couple 
years ago, and the mob broke in 
and stole everything before the 
cops could get here. I'll have no 
more of that.” 
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Brer John felt himself pushed 
from behind. He looked over his 
shoulder and saw that he was be- 
ing urged forward by the pressure 
of many men and women behind 
him. Obviously, they wanted to 
burst in and steal everything they 
could lay their hands on and 
wreck the eathouse before the po- 
lice arrived. It was the custom 
when anything broke down in the 
city, an expression of the resent- 
ment they felt at their hemmed-in 
lives and at the non-human rep- 
resentatives of the authorities. 

The owner stepped back inside 
the doorway and shouted, “So 
help me, I'll split the skull of the 
first man or woman who tries to 
get in!" 

The mob yelled with fury, and 
it snarled at him for having the 
effrontery to spoil their sport. It 
thrust forth a pseudopod of force, 
and Brer John found himself, 
willy-nilly, the vanguard and vicar 
of violence. 

Luckily, at that moment, the 
shadow of the fire engine fell on 
the crowd, and the next moment 
a spray of foam drenched them. 
They fell back, panting, the oxy- 
gen suddenly cut from around 
their noses and mouths. Brer 
John himself almost strangled be- 
fore he could fight his way out of 
tiie foam that roiled hipdeep 
around him. 

Immediately afterwards, the 
copcars, sirens screaming, slid 
down out of the sky. And the cops 


poured out of the cars, light gleam- 
ing from the metal rings of their 
legs and round metal chests and 
the living black eyes, wet in the 
dead metal faces, moving back and 
forth. Their voices roared above 
the crowd's, and in a short time 
they had returned order to the 
park. The firemen walked into the 
eathouse, and in ten minutes came 
out. Most of them took off in their 
fire engines; one company stayed 
behind to clean up the foam. A 
lone cop recorded a report from 
the owner, and then he, too, left. 

The owner was a short dark 
beefy man of about fifty. He had 
a thick black walrus moustache, 
through which he cursed fluently 
and loudly in American, Lingo, 
and Mexican for five minutes. 
Then he began locking the doors 
of the eathouse. 

Bren John, one of the few peo- 
ple who had remained to watch, 
said, “Why are you closing? Has- 
n't the place been cleaned up?" 

He was not really worried about 
why; he hoped that somehow he 
would be able to get a meal from 
the man. His stomach had been 
growling like a starving dog for 
half an hour. 

“Oh, it's clean enough," said 
the man. “But the autochef is out 
of order. It started smoking; that's 
why I called the firemen." 

“Can’t you have it repaired?" 
said Brer John. 

“Not until I sign a new con- 
tract with the Electrical Mainte- 
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nance Union,** growled the man. 
"And that I won't do. They're on 
strike now for higher wages. Well, 
I don't give a damn. I'll go out of 
business before I deal with them. 
Or wait until my brother Juan 
gets here from Mexico. He's an 
electronics tech; he's going into 
business with me, and he can keep 
the autochef going. But he won't 
get here until next week. When he 
does, we'll show the bastards.” 

"It just so happens,” said Brer 
John, grinning, his mouth water- 
ing at the thought of all the good- 
ies within, "that I am an electron- 
ics expert, among other things. I 
could repair the chef for you.” 

The man looked at him from 
under thick brows. "And just 
what's in it for you?” 

"A good meal,” said Brer John. 
"And enough busfare and taxi fare 
to get me to the spaceport.” 

The man looked around, then 
said, "Ain't you worried about the 
union? They'll be down on us like 
a bus whose antigrav has given 
out.” 

Brer John hesitated. The growl- 
ing of his belly was loud. He said, 
"I don't wish to be called a scab. 
But if it is true that your brother 
is going to fix it anyway, then I 
see no harm in repairing the ma- 
chinery a few days before he gets 
here. Besides, I'm hungry.” 

"O.K.” said the owner. "It's your 
funeral. But I ouglita warn you 
that there's a picket stationed in 
the kitchen.” 
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"Will he resort to violence?** 
asked Brer John. 

The owner took the dgar oat 
of his mouth and stared at the 
brother. Then he said, "Where you 
been aU your life?” 

"I was gone from Earth quite a 
few years,” said Brer John. "And 
my life here on Earth has been 
quite cloistered since my return.” 

He did not think it necessary to 
add that the first year had been 
spent at John Hopkins, where he 
had been undergoing rehabilita- 
tion therapy after surrendering 
himself to the police. 

The owner shrugged and led 
Brer John through the dining 
rooms into the kitchen. There he 
pointed at a large painting bang- 
ing from the wall, Trudeau's 
Morning On Antares II. "Looks like 
a picture,” he said. "It's the picket. 
A TV receiver. The union moni- 
tors it from its headquarters. Once 
they see you working on the chef, 
they'll be down on us like the wolf 
on the fooled.” 

"I don't wish to suggest any- 
thing illegal or unethical,” said 
Brer John. "But what would hap- 
pen if we — I — turned off the 
picket's power?” 

‘Tou can't turn it off unless 
you was to smash it,” said the 
owner gloomily. "The power 
switch is remote-controlled by the 
union.” 

"What about hanging a sheet 
over it?” said Brer John. 

"An alarm would go off at 
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union headquarters,** replied the 
owner. ‘‘And I’d be hauled oflf to 
jail by one of those stinking zom- 
bie cops. It’s against the law for 
me to interfere with the vision of 
the picket in any way. I even have 
to keep the lights on in the kitchen 
day and night. And what’s worse, 
I have to pay the light bill, not 
the ing union.” 

The use of the four-letter word 
did not bother Brer John. Such 
words had long ago ceased to be 
equated with vulgarity or immor- 
ality; it made no difference wheth- 
er one used words of English or 
Latin origin in describing bodily 
functions or as expletives. Twen- 
ty-third century culture, however, 
did have other taboo words, and 
the owner could have offended 
Brer John by using them. 

The brother asked for pliers, 
cutters, a screwdriver, and insu- 
lating tape. Then he stuck his head 
into the hole left by the removal 
of the wall-panels by the firemen. 
The ower began pacing back and 
forth, his big cigar puffing like 
signals sent by an Indian franti- 
cally asking for money from home. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t ought to of 
let you start doing this,” he said. 
“The union’ll have its goon squad 
on the way. Maybe they’ll try to 
wreck the place. Maybe they’ll 
start a lawsuit against me. It ain’t 
as if you was my brother fixing 
that damn chef. They can’t do 
nothing if the repairman is part- 
owner of the place.” 


Brer John wished he had in- 
sisted upon being fed before be- 
ginning work. His stomach rum- 
bled louder than ever, and his in- 
testines felt as if they had turned 
cannibal. 

“Why not call a cop?” he said, 
“He can maintain order.” 

“I hate those metal-bellied zom- 
bies,” said the owner. “So does any 
decent man. It’s got so people 
won’t call a cop unless they abso- 
lutely have to. People are begin- 
ning to take the law in their own 
hands 'cause they hate to deal 
with the cops. I’d rather have the 
joint wrecked and pay for it than 
ask them damn zombies for help.” 

“Impersonal uncorruptible law 
enforcement has always been an 
ideal,” said Brer John. “So, now 
we have it . . .” 

“Brer John, if you wasn’t a man 
of the cloth, I’d tell you where to 
stkk it,” said the owner. “But you 
get the message. Say, tell me, how 
come you monks are called Brer 
instead of Brother?” 

“Because that is the way our 
founder, St. Jairus, pronounced 
brother,” said Brer John. “He was 
born on the planet of Hawaiki, 
where the Polynesian colonists de- 
veloped their own brand of Amer- 
ican. Ah, here’s the trouble! 
Burned-out transformer in the 
high voltage power supply. Lucky 
for us the malfunction is so ol> 
vious. Maybe not so lucky unless 
we can replace the transformer. 
Do you have spare parts? Or do 
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you, I suppose, depend upon the 
maintenance men to supply the 
parts?” 

The owner grinned and said, 
'‘Usually I do. But my brother 
phoned me and said to lay in all 
the parts Td need before the union 
caught on he was coming. You 
see, once they knew I was using 
him, the union'd fix it up with the 
suppliers in L.A. not to sell me 
any stuff. Oh, those bastards! One 
way or another, they'll turn off 
your switch!” 

"Ah well, they must ensure their 
living, too,” said Brer John. 
“There's something to be said for 
both sides in a labor-management 
dispute.” 

“The hell there is!” said the 
owner, clamping down on his ci- 
gar. “Besides, I ain't no manage- 
ment. I'm a proprietor who has to 
pay highway robbery prices to 
keep my electronic stuff going, 
that's what.” 

“Show me where you keep those 
parts,” said Brer John. 

He paused. A loud knocking 
had penetrated the kitchen from 
the front of the eathouse. 

The owner scowled and said, 
“They're here. But they can't get in 
unless I unlock the doors. Or they 
bust 'em down.” 

He hurried into a room behind 
the kitchen. Brer John followed, 
and there he picked out the trans- 
former he needed. When he came 
back into the kitchen, the knock- 
ing was louder and more furious. 
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“Do you intend to kt diem in?” 
asked Brer John. 

“If I don't, they'll leek die door 
open,” said the owner. “And I 
can't do a damn thing about it. 
According to the law, they got a 
perfect right to make sure nobody 
except the owner fixes up the elec- 
tronic equipment. And they're try- 
ing to get a law passed to keep a 
man from doing that.” 

'Tes, it's true that a man has 
increasingly little liberty and 
rights,” said Brer John. “On 
Earth, that is. That is why the in- 
dividualist and nonconformist 
leave Earth in such great numbers 
for the frontier planets.” 

He paused, frowned as if he 
were thinking deeply, and said, 
“Perhaps that is why I am being 
sent to Wildenwooly.” He sighed 
and added, “Though it looks as if 
I may not be getting there.” 

He turned to the open panel 
and said, “You keep tivem out as 
long as you can without resorting 
to violence. Perhaps, by the time 
they get here, I can ha^ this re- 
paired.” 

It did not take him long, for 
the transformer needed only to be 
clipped onto the circuit board and 
the terminals plugged in. He 
laughed. It was so simple that the 
owner, if he had taken the time to 
examine the situation, could eas- 
ily have done the repair work him- 
self. But he, like many, thought of 
electronics as being such a highly 
mysterious and complex science. 
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that he needed an expert. Though 
there were many things that only 
a highly trained technician could 
1xoubleshoot» this was not one of 
them. 

He withdrew the upper part of 
his body from the opening just in 
time to see the owner being pushed 
by four maintenance men into the 
kitchen. These were dressed in 
scarlet coveralls and electric-blue 
caps and wore their emblems on 
their chests and backs, a lightning 
streak crossed by a screwdriver. 

On seeing Brer John they halt- 
ed in astonishment; apparently 
they had not seen him on the 
picket but had been told to go to 
Ye Olde Arizona Loghaus and 
stop the scab. 

Their leader, a six-foot-six man 
with the protruding brows and 
thick jaw of a pugilist, stepped 
forward. “I don’t know what you’re 
doing here, brother,” he said. “But 
you better have a good reason.” 

Another man, shorter than the 
first but broader, said, “Perhaps 
the Father didn’t know what he 
was doing?” 

The big man whirled on the 
broad man. “He ain’t no Father!” 
he snarled. “If you was one of our 
faith, you’d know that. He’s a 
monk or a friar or a lay brother, 
something like that. But he ain’t 
no priest!” 

“I’m a lay brother of the Order 
of St. Jairus,” said Brer John. 
''Brer John is the name.” 

“Well, Brer John,” said the big 


man. “Maybe you've been shut up 
behind those walls so long medi- 
tating that you don’t know that 
you’re scabbing on us, taking the 
bread out of our mouths.” 

“I knew what I was doing,” said 
Brer John. “By not fixing the auto- 
chef, 1 was taking the bread out of 
this man’s mouth — ,” he pointed 
to the owner. “And I was also de- 
priving many people of the chance 
to get away from those ghastly 
soulless clutch cafeterias.” 

“All this capitalist has to do is 
pay us what we want, and he can 
feed as many people as he can 
handle,” snarled the big man. 

“Well,” said Brer John, “the 
trouble has been fixed.” 

The big man turned purple and 
clenched his fists. 

“Shame on you,” said Brer John. 
“You are ready to strike a man of 
your own faith, a member of a 
holy order, too. And yet that 
man — ” he pointed to the broad 
man — “a man of another faith, 
If any, is ready to take a reasonable 
attitude.” 

“He’s one of them damn Uni- 
versal Light people,” said the big 
man. “Always ready to consider 
the other fellow’s side, even if it’s 
to his own injury.” 

“Then the more shame to you,” 
said Brer John. 

“I didn’t come here to be 
shamed!” roared the big man. “I 
come here to get rid of a sneaky lit- 
tle scab hiding behind a robel 
More shame to you, I say!” 
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''And just what do you propose 
to do?*' said Brer John. He was 
shaking all over, not from fear of 
injury but from the fear that he 
might lose his self-control and at- 
tack the big man. And thus betray 
his own principles. Not to men- 
tion the principles of the order to 
which he belonged. What if they 
heard <rf this incident! What 
would they say, what action take? 

"I propose first to throw you 
out," said the big man. "And then 
I propose to take out that trans- 
former you put in." 

"You can't do that!" bellowed 
the owner. "What’s done is done!" 

"Wait a minute,” said Brer John 
to the owner, "No use getting up- 
set, Let them take the transformer 
out. You can put it back in your- 
self, and there’s not a thing they 
can do.” 

Again the big man purpled, and 
bis eyes bulged out. "He will like 
heU!" he said. "If the picket sees 
him do anything like that, or even 
try to, we’ll be down on him like 
the roof of the city fell in!" 

"There ain’t a thing you can do 
about it," said the owner, smiling 
smugly. "Go ahead. Take the 
transformer out. Til just stand here 
and watch how you do it so's I’ll 
know how to, too." 

"He’s right," said the broad 
man. "We can't do a thing if the 
trouble’s that simple." 

"Say, who’s side you on?" roared 
the big man. "You a scab?” 

"No. I just want to be legal,” 


said the broad man. "Anyway, we 
can hire human pickets to picket 
the place.” 

"Are you out of your skufl?” 
said the big man. "You know the 
Human Picket Union just upped 
their hourly rates, and we can't 
afford to hire any. And we don't 
have enough men of our own to 
spare for picketing. Besides, them 
damn pickets are pushing through 
a law to make it illegal for any- 
body except a picket union mem- 
ber to picket. The nerve of them 
guys!" 

Brer John smiled and shook his 
head and tsk-tsked. 

"I’m warning you!” shouted the 
big man, shaking his fist in the 
direction of the owner and Brer 
John. "If you re-repair the auto- 
chef, you won't have an eathouse 
to run!" 

The owner, whose own face 
had been purphng, suddenly 
jumped on the big man and bowled 
him over. The two went dovm to- 
gether, locked in furious, if not 
deadly, combat. Another of the 
goon squad took a poke at Brer 
John. Brer John ducked, and be- 
fore he coud think, his reflexes 
took over. He threw up his left to 
block the fellow's punch, and see- 
ing him wide open, slammed him 
in the belly with a hard right. 

A fierce joy ran through him. 
Before he could recollect what he 
should be doing, he had done what 
bcT should not. Excellent student 
of karate, judo, sabate, akrantu, 
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and vispexivun, and veteran of a 
hundred bar-room and back alley 
brawls, he went into action like 
a maddened lynx mother who 
thought her kittens were in dan- 
ger. A chop of the palm-edge 
against a neck, a thrust of stifiE 
fingers into a soft gut, a hard heel 
of a foot against a chin, a knee in 
the groin and an elbow in the 
throat, and all except the big man 
were out of the fight. Following 
the BibHcal precept of saving the 
best for the last, Brer John inca- 
pacitated the big man by pulling 
him from the owner and working 
him over with pafan, fingers, knee, 
foot, and elbow. The big man 
went down like a tree attacked by 
a thousand woodpeckers. 

The owner struggled to his feet 
and was astonished to see Brer 
John on his knees, eyes closed, 
praying. 

“What’s the matter?/* said the 
owner. “You hurt?” 

“Not physically,** said Brer 
John, getting to his feet. He did 
not believe in long prayers when 
they were informal. “I am hurt be- 
cause I failed.” 

“Failed?” said the owner, look- 
ing around at the unconscious or 
groaning men. “Did (me of them 
get away?” 

“No,” said Brer John, “Only it 
should be I who am on the floor, 
not they. I lost my temper, and 
also my self-respect. I should have 
let them do what they wanted to 
with me but never lifted a finger.” 


r cried the owner. 

“LoiJc at it this way. You saved 
these men from being murderers! 
Believe me, they’d have had to kill 
me before I would have let them 
mess up my autochef. No, you’ve 
done them, and me, a great serv- 
ice. Though I don’t know what’s 
going to happen once they go back 
to headquarters. There’ll be hell 
to pay.” 

“There usually is,” said Brer 
John. ‘What will you do?” 

“Don’t say that,” said the own- 
er. “The last time you asked that, 
we had a free-for-all. But I’ll tell 
you what. I’m going to drag these 
goons out — and I could use some 
help from you — and then I’m go- 
ing to lock the door, and then, 
much as I hate to have anything 
to do with those metal-bellies. I’m 
going to call the cops. They can 
station a flatfoot here and keep 
the goons from bombing or wreck- 
ing the place. I’ll say that much 
for the zombies, they can’t be 
scared by threats or influence.” 

Brer John began helping the 
owner carry the men out of the eat- 
house. They had, however, no 
sooner placed the four on the side- 
walk and locked the door than they 
heard the siren of a police car. 

“I have to go now,” said Brer 
John. “I can’t afford to have my 
name on the police records or in 
the papers. My superiors would 
frown on such unfavorable pub- 
Kcity. And it wouldn’t do me any 
good either,” he added, thinking 
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of his pre-Christian days. It was 
possible that he might be taken 
back to John Hopkins for further 
observation. 

“What will I tell the cops?** 
wailed the owner. 

‘Tell the truth,” said Brer John. 
“Always tell the truth. Tm sorry I 
failed you so miserably. I have a 
lot to learn yet. And I’m still hun- 
gry,” he said, but it was doubtful 
if the owner heard the last phrase, 
for Brer John was running in his 
shapeless maroon robe like a fright- 
ened bear for the shelter of a 
copse of trees in the park. 

Once inside the grove, he 
stopped. Not because he had 
planned to, but because he ran 
across a picnic blanket and his 
feet slipped on a bowl of potato 
salad. He fell face forward in a 
plate of fish eggs. And lay there, 
half-stunned, vaguely aware of the 
howls and shrieks of laughter 
around him. 

When he managed to sit up and 
look around, he saw that he was 
surrounded by six teenage boys 
and girls. Luckily for him, they 
were in a holiday mood. If they’d 
been in an ugly mood, they might 
have been able to harm or perhaps 
even to kill him. They were 
dressed in the uniform of the 
“skunks” as others called them and 
as they called themselves. These 
were black-and-white striped 
jumpers with close-fitting hoods, 
and their legs were painted with 
vertical black and white stripes. 
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The eyes of the girls were ringed 
with black paint, and the eyes of 
the boys were painted with black 
semi-circles. 

“Gimp the high priest!** 
screamed one of the boys. He 
pointed with red-painted finger- 
nails. “Ain’t him a dudu!” 

“A real dong-dong,” said one 
of the girls. She bent over Brer 
John and pulled a little string 
hanging from the side of her 
jumper. Her breasts leaped out of 
the low-cut bodice and stared at 
him with two red-pupilled blue- 
rimmed eyes. The rest howled and 
screamed and threw themselves 
gasping on the grass. 

Brer John averted his eyes. He 
had heard of the trick the juvin- 
quent girls liked to play; the false 
breasts which leaped out at the 
startled stranger like a jack-in-a- 
box. But he wasn’t sure that these 
were false. 

The girl stuffed the device back 
into her grotesquely out-thrust 
bosom. She smiled at Brer John, 
and he saw that she would have 
been a pretty girl if it hadn’t been 
for the absurdly painted face. 
“What’s ionizing, Willie?” she 
said to him. 

Brer John rose, and, while he 
wiped his face with a handker- 
chief he took from his pocket, he 
said, “I am running from the 
oops.” 

He couldn’t have said anything 
else that would have more quickly 
gained their sympathy. 
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“Hophopping the deadpans? 
Ain*t him a dudu? Don't him look 
some priest? Scratch one, hims 
some monk, nothing a priest, you 
short-cut to zero.” 

Home among my own, thought 
Brer John, and hot on the heels of 
that thought a fierce denial. No, 
they are not my own. My broth- 
ers and sisters, sons and daughters, 
sinners, too, but I am not home. 
I can understand them, how and 
why they are, but I will not be 
one of them. I will hurt no man 
with malice aforethought. 

‘Trnk some me,” said the girl 
who had popped out her bosom, 
false or otherwise. '‘Me’ll straight 
you some hole.” Brer John inter- 
preted that to mean that he was to 
give her his hand and she would 
lead him to a hiding place. 

**Me’ll stick my nose along,” 
said a youth who was distinguished 
from the others by his tallness and 
the closeness of his black eyes. 

“Some poxy,” said the girl, 
which seemed to mean that the 
boy was to come along. She led 
Brer John out of the grove and 
down a winding path and then 
through another grove where they 
stepped over couples in various 
degrees of passion, and then up 
over an artificial hill and under 
an artificial waterfall and into 
another collection of trees. Brer 
John looked overhead from time 
to time. A police car was still 
hanging in the air, but evidently 
they hadn't spotted him yet. Sud- 
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denly, the girl pulled him into a 
thick collection of bushes and sat 
down in the middle of them. The 
youth forced his body between the 
girl and Brer John and began 
drinking from the bucket of beer 
which he had brought along. 

The girl handed Brer John a 
sandwich, and he devoured it. His 
stomach growled, and his mouth 
salivated. By the time he’d eaten 
it, the boy had put the bucket 
down, and the girl handed the 
bucket to Brer John. He drank it 
eagerly in great gulps. But the boy 
tore the bucket from his hands. 

“Don't no road,” he said, which 
freely translated meant, “Don't be 
a hog.” 

“Some you dudu,” said the girl. 
“Frwhat you jet some?” 

Brer John interpreted this to 
mean that she wanted to know 
from what he was running. He told 
them that he was a lay brother of 
the order of St. Jairus, one who 
had not yet taken his final vows. 
As a matter of fact, inside a week 
his year would be up, and if he 
then wished to quit the society, he 
could do so. He didn't even have 
to notify his superiors. 

He did not tell them that he 
suspected that this order to go to 
Wildenwooly at the same time that 
his year was up had been, author- 
ized so he could make up his mind 
whether he wished to remain with 
the order of St. Jairus. 

He told them that there was a 
possibility diat he might go into 
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the priesthood, but he wasn’t sure 
that he wouldn’t be happier by re- 
maining a simple brother. He 
would get all the dirty menial 
tasks, true, but he also would not 
have the tremendous responsibili- 
ties that came with being a priest. 

Also, though he did not say so, 
he did not want the humiliation 
of being refused permission to en- 
ter the priesthood. He was not sure 
that he was worthy. 

There was silence except for 
the loud gulpings of the youth as 
he drank from the bucket. Brer 
John looked out through the bush- 
es and saw that they were next to 
a fence. Just beyond the fence 
was a narrow strip of dirt and 
then a deep moat. On the other 
side of the moat was a large bare 
space of rock and, beyond it, a 
cave. Evidently this was the cage 
of some animal, and it had been 
prepared to resemble the natural 
habitat of the animal. 

He looked for the animal but 
could not see it. Then, he saw a 
sign by the fence. 

Horowitz 

A fierce meat-eating giant 
bird of the planet Feral. 

Highly intelligent. Named 
after its discoverer, Alexander 
Horowitz. Please do not tease. 
This area monitored. 

The girl reached out a hand 
and stroked Brer John’s chin. 
‘‘Some scratch,” she said. 


She turned to the youth and 
jerked her thumb in an invitation 
for him to leave. 

“Whyn’t some ionize?” she said. 

He narrowed his eyes and said, 
"Me? Summun want rigor mor- 
tis?” 

"Me never no monk-monk be- 
fore,” said the girl, and she 
laughed, while her blue eyes looked 
at Brer John with a look he knew 
too well. 

The boy snarled, "Monk-monk?” 
and then Brer John understood 
that the girl was punning. Monk- 
monk, he remembered now, was 
an extremely vulgar word which 
had replaced one of the formerly 
tabooed four-letter words. 

"Monk-monk the monk-monk,” 
said the boy. "Me monk-monk 
summun if summun ain’t getting 
the monk-monk off the pad.” 

He turned to Brer John. "Ion- 
ize, gutbutt!” 

Suddenly, a knife was in the 
girls hand, and the point was at 
the boy’s throat. "Me seesaw rigor 
mortis,” she said crooningly. 

"Some?” said the boy amazed- 
ly, jerking his thumb at Brer John. 

The girl nodded her head. "Me 
some. Never no monk-monk a 
monk-monking monk, compren- 
do? You ionize sooner than later. 
Some seesaw rigor mortis, no?” 

The boy put his hands on the 
ground behind him and tried to 
back away from her. She followed 
him, the knife held to his throat. 

As she did so, Brer John’s hand 
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IBlashed out and knocked the knife 
from her grasp. All three dived 
for it, and their heads came to- 
gether. Brer John saw stars; by the 
time he'd recovered, the youth had 
grabbed him by the throat and was 
trying to strangle him. Brer John 
fought back; his stifiE fingers 
plunged into the boy's stomach, 
the boy said, *'Oof!" and released 
his hold. The girl, knife in hand, 
leaped at the boy. He turned and 
hit her on the jaw with his fist and 
knocked her unconscious to the 
ground. Then, before Brer John 
could move in close enough, the 
boy grabbed him by the front of 
the robe and lifted him high and 
helpless in the air. And the next 
Brer John knew, he was flying 
over the fence. He hit the ground 
hard, rolled over, felt the world 
slipping away beneath him, knew 
bri^y that he was falling into the 
moat, fell backwards, and then 
. . . heard a voice shrieking, 
"Hey, John, hey, John! Here I am, 
John!" 

He woke to hear the same voice 
calling, "Hey, John! Here I am!" 

He was flat on his back, staring 
upwards past the grey walls of the 
moat and up at the roof of the 
city. The roof was no longer trans- 
parent, allowing the blue of the 
Arizona sky to come through un- 
diminished. Night had fallen out- 
side the roof, and now the roof it- 
self was a glow bright as day, shin- 
ing with energy stored during the 
day and released at sunset. 


Brer John groaned and tried to 

up to see if he had any broken 
bones. But he could not move. 

"Holy Mother!" he breathed. 
"I'm paralyzed! St. Jairus preserve 
me!" 

But he was not totally para- 
lyzed. He could move his legs and 
his arms. It was just that his chest 
felt as if it were crushed against 
the earth by a great weight. 

He turned his head, and he al- 
most fainted with fright. It was a 
weight that was holding him down. 
A huge bird . . . 

It had been squatting by his 
side, its giant claw placed on his 
chest, pinning him to the ground. 
Now that it saw the man had his 
eyes open, it rose to one foot, stifl 
keeping the other placed on him. 

"Hey, John!" it screamed. "Here 
I am, John!" 

"So you are," said Brer John. 
"Would you mind letting me up?" 
But he did not expect anything, for 
it was obvious that the huge bird 
— if it was a bird — had a parrot's 
power to mimic. 

Slowly, he moved his arms, not 
wishing to alarm the horowitz, for 
that must be what it was. It could 
have torn him open at any moment 
with its tremendous three-toed 
foot or with its moa-sized beak. 
Evidently it had leaped down into 
the moat after him, with what 
purpose, he didn't know. 

His arms bent at the elbows, he 
lowered the upper parts to feel his 
chest. He had wondered what it 
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was that lay on his chest, which 
was bare, probably . because the 
big bird had ripped his robe open. 

He felt sick. An egg lay on his 
chest. 

It was a small egg, not much 
larger than a barnyard hen's. He 
couldn't imagine why a creature 
that large would lay such a small 
egg> why it would lay it on him. 
But it was and it had. 

The horowitz, seeing the man’s 
hands feel the egg, screamed with 
protest. Its huge beak stabbed 
down at his face. Brer John closed 
his eyes, and breathed in the rot- 
ten breath of the meat-eating crea- 
ture. But the beak did not touch 
him, and after a moment be 
opened his eyes. The beak was 
poised a few inches above his face, 
ready to complete its descent if he 
harmed the egg. 

Brer John gave a longer than 
usual prayer, then he tried to think 
of a way to get out of his predic- 
ament. 

And could not. He dared not 
try to escape by force, and he 
could not, for one of the few times 
in his life, talk his way out. He 
did turn his head to look up at 
the edge of the moat from which 
he had fallen, supposing that some 
spectators would notice him. But 
there were none. And in a mo- 
ment he realized why. The people 
who had been in the park prob- 
ably had gone home to supper or 
to work, and the second shift at the 
clutches had not yet come into the 
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park. And, of course, it was pos- 
sible that nobody would come by 
for a long time. Nor did he dare to 
shout for fear of alarming the 
horowitz. 

He was forced to lie motionless 
on his back and wait until the big 
bird left him. If it intended to 
leave him. It did not seem likely 
that it would. For some reason it 
had jumped into the moat to lay 
its egg on him. And it could not 
jump back out. Which meant that 
in time it would get hungry. 

“Who would have thought that 
when I was told to go to Wilden- 
wooly that I might perish in the 
city zoo only halfway out of the 
city. Strange and wondrous are the 
ways of the Lord,” he muttered. 

' He lay, staring upwards at the 
glowing roof, at the huge beak and 
black red-rimmed eyes of the bird, 
and occasionally at the top of the 
moat, hoping for a passerby. 

After a time he felt his chest 
tickling beneath the egg. The tick- 
ling grew stronger with every min- 
ute, and he had an insane desire 
to scratch, insane because to in- 
dulge would be to die. 

“Holy Mother,” he said, "if you 
are torturing me to make me think 
on my sins before I die, you are 
certainly succeeding. Or would be 
if I weren't so concerned with the 
tickling and itching itself. I can 
barely think of my most grievous 
faults because of the disturbing 
everlasting damnable itching. I 
have to scratch! I must!” 
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But he did not dafe. To do so 
would have been to commit sui- 
cide, and that, the unpardonable 
sin because it could not be regret- 
ted, was unthinkable. Or perhaps 
not unthinkable because he was 
thinking of it; what was the cor- 
rect word — ^undoable? No, but it 
did not matter. If he could only 
scratch! 

Presently, after what seemed 
hours but probaby was not more 
than fifteen minutes, the itching 
quit. Life again became endur- 
able, even if not pleasant. 

It was at that precise minute 
that the youth who had thrown 
him into the moat appeared above 
him. 

*'Grab timer called the youth. 
‘"Me'U drop a rope!** 

Brer John watched the boy tie 
one end of a rope to the fence and 
then throw the other end down 
into the moat. He wondered if the 
youth expected him to walk over 
and draw himself up, meanwhile 
blithely ignoring the huge bird. 
He wanted to call out and tell him 
he couldn't even sit up, but he was 
afraid his voice might alarm the 
creature. 

However, he did not have to 
initiate any action. The second 
the rope touched the floor of the 
moat the horowitz released its hold 
on the man and ran to the rope. 
It seized it in its two small hands 
and, bracing its feet against the 
side of the moat, swarmed up. 

Brer John jumped up and 


shouted, "Don't let it get out of 
ihe moat, son! It’ll kill you!" 

The youth stared at the crea- 
ture coming swiftly up the rope. 
Just as the bird’s head came over 
the edge of the moat, the youth 
came out of his paralysis. He 
stepped up to the bird and kicked 
savagely at the beaked head. The 
bird gave a cry, loosed its hold mi 
the rope, and fell backwards, ft 
struck the earth, rolled a few feet, 
and lay stunned, its eyes glazed. 

Brer John did not hesistate. He 
ran to the rope and began hauling 
himself up hand over hand on it. 
Halfway up, he felt the rope 
straighten out beneath him. Look- 
ing down, he saw the horowitz 
had recovered and was following 
him up the rope. It began squawk- 
ing furiously, intermingling its 
cries with screams of "Hey, John! 
Here I am, John!" 

Brer John climbed a few feet 
higher, then hung there while he 
kicked at the crested head beneath 
him. His foot drove solidly into 
the creature's skull, and once again 
the bird lost its hold and fell back- 
wards to the ground. Gasping for 
breath, it lay there long enough 
for Brer John to pull the rope out 
of its reach. 

‘'We must notify the zoo per- 
sonnel," he said. "Otherwise, the 
poor creature might starve to 
death. Besides, I have something 
that is the property of the zoo." 

"Me don’t scratch you," said 
the youth. Brer John interpreted 
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this to mean that he didn’t under- 
stand him. *T)um-dum some rigor 
mortised summum.” 

‘The bird was only obeying the 
dictates of its nature/* said Brer 
John. “Unlike you or me, it doe^ 
n*t have free will.” 

“Will-swill,** said the youth. 
“Gimp the baldun.** 

“You mean, look at the egg?** re- 
plied Brer John. He looked down 
to examine the strange situation of 
the egg. It had not fallen off his 
chest when he rose but had clung 
to his skin as if glued on. He 
pulled it away from his chest, and 
the skin stretched with it. 

“Curioser and curioser,*’ he said. 
“Perhaps the bird secretes an ad- 
hesive when it lays an egg. But 
why should it?** 

Then he thought of his manners 
and his gratitude, and he said, “I 
thank you for coming to my res- 
cue. Though I must admit I was 
surprised since — forgive me for 
mentioning it — you were the one 
who threw me down there.** 
“Goed out of me frying-pan,” 
said the youth, meaning that he 
had lost his head. “Goed monk- 
monk gimping the trangle smack- 
smacking summun. Her*s no monk- 
monking good. Gived her the ivory- 
doctor.** 

“Knocked her teeth out?” said 
Brer John. 

“Scratch,” said the youth. 
“Telled the trangle ionize. Daily 
dozen gived me cross-gimps.** 
‘Tou told the girl to get lost be- 
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cause she was always getting you 
in trouble?” 

“Scratch. Rigor mortis summun; 
me get sing-singed grey fat fried.” 

“You might kiU someone and 
get sent to an institution where 
your personality would be 
changed? Possibly. However, your 
act in coming back shows you 
have promise. I wish I could repay 
you, but I have nothing to give 
you.” 

Suddenly, he began scratching 
furiously, and he added, “Except 
for these monk-monking lice that 
bird gave me. Is there anything I 
could do for you?” 

The youth shrugged hopelessly. 
“Round-round. You going to Wild- 
cnwooly?” 

Brer John nodded. The youth 
looked up at the glowing roof over- 
head. 

“Bye-bye, maybe me go some 
there. Nothing but daily dozen in- 
and-out on The Antheap. Is a dif- 
ferent dummy out in deep space.” 

“Yes, getting off Earth and on a 
frontier planet might make a new 
man of you,” said Brer John. “And 
you might learn to speak Ameri- 
can, too. Well, God bless you, my 
boy. I must go. And if you should 
get to Wildenwooly before I do, 
tell them Pm doing my best to get 
there. Holy Mary, it*s only a few 
miles, said Brer Francis!” 

He began walking away. Be- 
hind him rose a harsh wail of 
"Hey, John! Here I am, John! 
Tour old buddy, John!” 
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He shuddered and crossed him- 
self and continued walking. But 
he could not forget the monster in 
the moat. The vermin that now 
swarmed under his robe and drove 
him almost frantic would not al- 
low him to forget. Neither would 
the egg attached to his chest. 

It was the combination of the 
two which decided him to find a 
secluded spot on the lagoon and 
bathe. He had hopes he could 
drown the bird-lice and unglue 
the adhesive which made the egg 
stick so tightly. Finding a place 
where he would not be seen was 
not, however, so easy. The first 
shift was streaming from the 
clutches into the park and was ly- 
ing on the sandy beaches or swim- 
ming. Brer John did his best to 
avert his eyes from the naked as 
he passed through them. But it 
was impossible not to catch more 
than a glimpse of the women as 
they lay on the sand or ran before 
him. And, after a while, he quit 
trying. After all, he told himself, 
he had been accustomed all his life 
to seeing them all undressed at 
the beach and in his own home 
before he had gone into the order 
of St. Jainis. And all the fulmi- 
nations of the Church had not 
been able to stop the faithful from 
following the custom any more 
than it had been able in the pre- 
vious centuries to keep them from 
swimming in the abbreviated bath- 
ing suits. The Church had long 
ceased protesting against nude 


public bathing, but it still de- 
nounced the appearance of nudes 
in the streets. Though what its 
policy would be twenty years from 
now was unpredictable. Occasion- 
ally, a nude did venture on the 
street or in the markets and was 
arrested for indecent exposure, 
just as women in shorts or bathing 
suits outside of the beach had been 
arrested in the early part of — the 
Twentieth Century? The laity 
might go undressed in the public 
bathing places, but the clergy did 
not. In fact, they were forbidden 
even to be at such places. And he. 
Brer John, was disobeying the 
rules of his order, not to mention 
the Church as a whole, by being 
here. 

But expediency sometimes dic- 
tated the breaking of rules, and the 
bird-lice biting madly into him de- 
manded that he get rid of them at 
once before he made a spectacle 
of himself. 

Brer John went halfway around 
the lagoon before he found what 
he was looking for. This was a high 
bank which was shielded from view 
by a group ^f bushes. He pushed 
through the foliage, and almost put 
his foot on a couple who must 
have thought they were alone in 
the Garden of Eden. He stepped 
over them and plunged on until 
he could not see them, though he 
was still distressed by the sounds. 

Quickly, he slid his robe off and 
then let himself down the high 
bank of mud into the water. He 
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shivered as the relatively cold wa- 
ter hit him, then after a moment 
he felt quite comfortable. Remem- 
bering the fable of how the fox rid 
himself of fleas, he slowly im- 
mersed himself. He had a hope 
that the insects would climb up his 
body as the water came towards 
them and that when he had 
ducked his head, they would be 
left to shift for themselves. 

His head went under, and he 
held his breath while he counted 
one hundred and eighty seconds. 
Then he lifted his h^ad above the 
water. He didn*t see the collection 
of insects floating before his nose 
that he had expected. But the lice 
must have gone somewhere, for he 
no longer was being bitten. 

Then he tried to pull the egg 
away from his skin and allow the 
water to soften the glue. But he 
had no success. 

“It's as if it had put out tendrils 
into my skin,” he said. 

His eyes widened, and he 
paled. “Good St. JairusI Maybe 
that's what did happen!” 

He forced himself to push back 
the rising panic and to think, if 
not calmly, at least coherently. 
Perhaps the horowitz had egg- 
laying habits analogous to that of 
the wasp. It might be its instinct 
to place the egg on a corpse or 
even living creature. And the egg 
might send forth small fleshy roots 
to hook into the bloodstream of its 
host. And through the roots it 
would draw the nourishment it 


needed to grow larger and to de- 
velop into M embryo. The horo- 
witz might have taken an 
evolutionary step which would 
place it among placental crea- 
tures, the difference being that 
the embryo would develop on the 
outside of the body erf its host in- 
stead of imide. 

Brer John didn't feel much like 
taking a strictly biological and 
zoological attitude. This thing 
attached to his body was a mon- 
strous leech, and it was sucking 
the blood from him. 

It might not be necessarily fa- 
tal. And he could kill the egg now, 
and, presumably, the roots would 
dissolve. 

But there was the ethical view 
to consider. The egg was not his 
property to dispose of as he 
wished. It belonged to the zoo. 

Brer John squelched his desire 
to rip out the thing by the bloody 
tendrils and to throw it away as 
far as possible. He must return it 
to the zoo authorities. Even if that 
would involve much time while he 
told the long and complex story of 
just how he had happened to be in 
a situation where he could have an 
egg laid on him. 

He scrambled back up the bank* 
And stood dismayed. His robe was 
gone. 

Brer John had always thought 
of himself as a strong man. But 
tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
groaned, “Worse and worse! Every 
step I take towards Wildenwooly 
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puts me back two steps! How will 
I ever get out of this mess?" 

He looked up at the sky. No 
sky, just a blaze of light from a 
man-made roof. Light but no rev- 
elation. 

He thought of the motto of the 
order of St. Jairus. Do as he 
would do. 

*Tes, but he was never in such 
a situation!" he said aloud. 

However, he thought, consider- 
ation of the life of St. Jairus did 
show that he had always taken the 
lesser of two evils, unless doing so 
might lead to an evil even greater 
than the one rejected. In which 
case one chose the greater evil, if 
one had to choose. 

“John," he said to himself, “you 
are not a philosopher. You are a 
man of action, however ill-ad- 
vised that action may be. You 
have never really thought your 
way out of a mess. Which is why 
you may be in this particular one. 
But you have always trusted to the 
wisdom of your feeling to extri- 
cate yourself. So, act!” 

The first thing he had to do 
was to clothe himself. He could 
remain nude while he searched 
the beach for whoever might have 
stolen his clothes. But he did not 
think it likely that the thief, or 
prankster, would be in evidence. 
And he had no means for covering 
the egg on his chest. That would 
lead to an intense curiosity and 
probable trouble for him before he 
had gotten far. The cops might be 


called, he might go to jail. And he 
would have much explaining to 
do, not only to the secular authori- 
ties but to his superior. 

No. He must find clothing. 
Then he must get money to call 
the director of the zoo and get rid 
of the egg. Then, somehow, he 
must get the money for fare to 
Wildenwooly. 

Cautiously, he pushed back 
into the bushes. The couple over 
whom he had stumbled were still 
there, but they now seemed to be 
asleep in each others arms. Mut- 
tering under his breath, “Only a 
loan. I will see you get it back,” 
he reached out and took the man's 
clothes from the bush on which 
they hung. Then he retreated to 
the edge of the bank and put them 
on. 

He found the experience dis- 
tasteful for several reasons. One, 
he was giving the police another 
reason to look for him. Two, when 
the man woke up, he would be in 
Brer John's difficult position of 
getting off the beach and home 
without his clothes, though, doubt- 
less, he could send the woman 
after some. Three, the puffkilt he 
was putting on was covered with 
garish mustardyellow circles and 
pink dots. This was not only an 
esthetic crime in itself but, four, 
the puffkilt was soiled and smelly. 
Five, the dickey which he put on 
his chest was an electric-blue with 
crystal sequins. 

“Horrible taste,” said Brer John, 
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Juddering. He was aware tkat he 
made a ridiculous figure. 

“Better than having an 
hanging from our chest,” he said, 
and he set oflF across the part to- 
wards the city. 

He intended to enter a public 
phone booth and there find out the 
address of the zoo director. Then 
he would walk to the zoo direc- 
tor's house and tell him about the 
egg. What would happen then, he 
told himself, would be up to God 
and the agile (?) wits of Brer 
John. But somehow, he must also 
contrive to get the stolen (bor- 
rowed) clothes back to the owner 
with some recompense. 

Brer John walked swiftly to- 
wards the edge of the park. He did 
not look behind him as he passed 
the whftte-fleshed bodies and 
many-colored legs of the beach- 
people. But he felt what he had 
not felt for a long time, the prick- 
ling frightening half-exhilarating 
sensation that at any moment the 
cry of “Stop, thief!” would ring 
out. And he would be in full flight 
ahead of the pack. 

Not that there was much chance 
of that. The man had been sleep- 
ing too deeply. 

“Stop, thief!” rang the cry. 

Automatically, Brer John in- 
creased his pace, but he did not 
start running yet. Instead, he 
pointed dramatically to one side 
at a man who was running by a 
happy coincidence away from 
those beside him. 
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“There he goes!” he yelled. And 
die crowd surged around him, run- 
ning after the innocent who fled 
when every man was pursuing. 
Unfortunately, the crowd by Brer 
John ran into the crowd behind 
the man who was running after 
Brer John and the stolen clothes. 
Somebody pushed somebody, and 
within two seconds a full-scale 
brawl had spread through this sec- 
tion of the park. 

A cop's whistle blew; a number 
of men piled upon the eop and 
bore the metal man under by sheer 
weight. Brer John decided that 
now was as good a time as any to 
run. 

He reached the edge of the park 
and began running through a nar- 
row alley formed by the fences 
around the small yards of private 
houses. It was a twisting laby- 
rinthian alley in which he could 
easily lose any ground pursuit. But 
a cop's car was scooting overhead 
towards the riot in the park, so 
Brer John vaulted over a fence 
lithely as a cat despite his round- 
stomached bulk. He landed easily 
and crouched against the fence, 
hugging it to avoid observance 
from the air. 

The footsteps of a man running 
went by the fence and faded into 
the distance. Brer John smiled, 
then the smile froze as a low growl 
came from behind him. 

Slowly, he turned his head. He 
was inside the yard of a typical 
house. The fence encircled a small 
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plot of grass in the center of which 
was a roofed patio. The patio held 
a table and a few chairs and a 
chaise-longue and the entrance to 
the house underneath the ground. 
No human beings were in evi- 
dence, but a dog was very much 
so. It was a huge Doberman- 
Pinscher, and it was ready to 
charge. 

Back over the fence went Brer 
John, the dog so close to him that 
he felt its jaws clash at the edge of 
his puffkilt. Then he was running 
again. 

However, after he had spurted 
for a hundred yards and looked 
behind him to make sure that the 
dog hadn’t come over the fence 
after him, he slowed to a fast walk. 
He saw a public phone booth and 
made for it. Before he was at its 
door, a man stepped up to him 
and seized his elbow. 

*'Wanta talk to you,” he said. 
'*Me can solve all your problems 
for you in a micro,” 

Brer John looked at the man 
closely. He was small and thin and 
had a ratty face. His legs were 
painted barber-pole fashion with 
red and white stripes, his kilt and 
dickey were sequined with imita- 
tion diamonds, and he wore a tri- 
corne hat with a long plume. 
These were enough to identify him 
as one of the lower classes; the 
plastic imitation bone stuck 
through the septum of his nose 
marked him at once as a Iowcf- 
class criminal. 


"Me got switches, the man 
said, meanwhile darting glances 
from side to side and turning his 
head like a robin afraid the cat 
was sneaking up on him. “Heard 
'bout ya quick as ya robe was 
snatched. Heard ’bout the egg, too. 
That’s what wanta talk ta ya 
'bout. Ya sell the egg ta me; me 
sell the egg tq a rich beast in 
Phoenix. Him’s queer, get it? Eats, 
uh, rare delicacies, gets his rockets 
ofiF. Been vine out long time good 
zoola horowitz egg. Scratch?” 

“Scratch,” said Brer John. “You 
mean a rich man in Phoenix pays 
big prices for food hard to get, 
like the ancient Chinese paid high 
for so-called thousand year old 
eggs?” 

“Scratch. Know ya need ticket 
to Wildenwooly. Can finger.” 

“I’m tempted, friewd,” said Brer 
John. “You would solve my tem- 
poral difficulties.” 

“Do? Buzz-buzz. Only drag is, 
have to go ta Phoenix first. Slice 
egg off here, no buzz-buzz. Egg 
rigor mortis; no carry from fat 
beast.” 

“You tempt me, friend,** said 
Brer John. “But, fortunately I re- 
member that I will also have eter- 
nal difficulties if I deal with you. 
Moreover, this egg so fondly 
clutching my breast is not my prop- 
erty. It belongs to the zoo.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. “No 
buzz-buzz. Come anyway.” 

He pulled a whistle from a 
pocket on his puffkilt and blew. 
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No sound issued, but three men 
stepped out from the comer of a 
tavern. All three held airguns, 
which doubtless contained darts 
whose tips were smeared with a 
paralytic. 

Brer John leaped like an un- 
coiling rattler striking. The ratty 
little man squawked with terror, 
and his hand darted towards his 
pocket. But Brer John chopped 
him into unconsciousness with the 
edge of his palm, and he thrust the 
man before him. There was a 
whacking sound as two darts hit 
the sagging form. Then Brer John, 
holding the man into the air before 
him, managed to run towards the 
three gunmen. Another dart 
thwacked into the flesh of his 
shield, and then he was on them. 
Or they were on him; it was hard 
to tell. He went down; he was up; 
airguns hissed in the air and 
missed; one man cried out as a 
dart hit him; another folded as 
stiflF fingers drove into his soft 
belly; then the butt of a gun came 
down on Brer John’s temple. 

Stars . . . blackness. 

He woke to find himself lying 
on a couch in a strange room. 
And a strange man was looking 
down at him^ 

protest against this high- 
handed misuse of a fellow human 
being,” said Brer John. "If you 
think you can get away with this, 
you’re mistaken. I was once known 
as John Carmody, the only man 
who ever gave the famous detective 


Leopardi the slip. Til hunt you 
down and I’ll . . . turn you over 
to the authorities,” he end^ mild- 

ly- 

The man smiled and said, "Fm 
not what you think, Brer John. 
The crooks who tried to snatch you 
were caught by a police car im- 
mediately after you were knocked 
out. They were injected, and they 
made a full confession. And you 
were injected, too. We know the 
full story. A most amazing one, 
too, and Fve heard some weird 
ones.’' 

Brer John sat up and felt dizzy. 
The man said, ‘Take it easy. Al- 
low me to introduce myself. I’m 
John Richards, the director of the 
zoo.” 

Brer John felt at his chest. The 
egg was still attached. 

"Wait a minute,” he said. "The 
horowitz has a parrot’s mimicking 
powers. Just as a guess, you taught 
it to call you by your name, John? 
Scratch? I mean, right?” 

"Right,” said John Richards. 
"And if it’ll make you feel any 
better, I can solve your problem.” 

‘The last time I heard that, I al- 
most got kidnapped^” said Brer 
John. But he smiled. "All right. 
What is this solution?” 

"Just this. We have been wait- 
ing for a long time for the horo- 
witz to lay its egg; we even had a 
host animal ready. Your appear- 
ance upset everything. But it does- 
n't necessarily ruin everything. If 
you would be willing to sign a 
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contract to go to Feral, the native 
planet of the horowitz, and there 
allow yourself to be studied until 
the egg fully develops, then — 

‘Tfou give me hope, Mr. Rich- 
ards. But there is something about 
your tone I don’t like. What will 
this involve? Especially how much 
time will it take?” 

“We — the Feral Study Grant 
group — would like you to go to 
Feral and there live as one of them 
while—” 

“As one of them? How? They’d 
kiU me!” 

“Not at all. They don’t kill the 
host animal until after the eihbryo 
is — uh — bom. But we would step 
in just before that time. You’ll be 
under close observance all the 
time. I wouldn’t try to deceive 
you into thinking it couldn’t in- 
volve danger. But if you agree, 
you’ll be doing science a marvelous 
service. You can give us a much 
more detailed, and personal, ac- 
count than we could get by watch- 
ing through long-distance scopes. 

“And, Brer John, at the end of 
your service, we’ll guarantee you 
immediate passage to Wildcn- 
wooly. Plus a substantial contribu- 
tion to your order there.” 

“How long will it be before I get 
to Wildenwooly?” 

“About four months.” 

Brer John closed his eyes. Rich- 
ards could not tell if he were pray- 
ing or thinking. Probably, he de- 
cided, it was both. 

Then Brer John opened his 


eyes, and he smiled. “If I took a 
job on Earth, I’d have to work two 
years to pay for the passage. I 
might be able to do something else, 
but offhand I can’t think of any- 
thing. And from the strange 
course of events, I think I was led 
into that moat and thence into 
your hands. At least, I choose to 
think so. 

“I’ll go to Feral for four months. 
The best route is not necessarily 
the straightest one. Success in cir- 
cuit lies.” 

Brer John was sitting in the 
waiting room of the spaceport, 
meditating and also thanking God 
that the loose robe of his order al- 
lowed the egg attached to his 
breast to be well hidden. Within 
a few minutes a bell would sound, 
and it would be time to board the 
Rousehound, 

A man came in, placed his 
traveling bag on the floor, and sat 
down next to him. The man fidg- 
eted a while, looking at Brer John 
every now and then. Brer John 
smiled whenever his eye was 
caught, and he said nothing. He 
was learning the value of silence. 
Presently, the man said, “Going 
frontier, Father?” 

“Call me Brer,” said Brer John. 
“I am not a priest but a lay broth- 
er. Yes, I am going frontier. To 
Wildenwooly.” 

“Wildenwooly? Me, too! Thank 
God, ni be ofiF Earth! What a duU 
restricted place! Nothing exciting 
ever happens here. Same old in- 
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and-out, up-and-down, day after 
day. Now, you take Wildenwoolyl 
There^s a pl^e calling to every 
red-blooded freedom-loving ad- 
venturous man! Why, I under- 
stand you can’t walk more than a 
mile or two before more strange 
and wonderful things haj^n to 


you than in a lifetime on this grey 
globe.” 

"Bless you!” aaid Brer John. 

The man looked at the brother 
and moved away. He never did 
understand why Brer John s face 
turned red and his band doubled 
up as if to strike a blow. 


Editor’s note: We are regretful that we must leave Brer John 
while he remains attached to that egg. However, Philip ]os6 Farmer 
promises early word concerning events on Feral. We recommend to 
you the virtue of patience . . . and suggest keeping a watchful eye 
on these pages. 
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